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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


VoL. II, No. 8 DECEMBER, 1915 


TENNESSEE, THE COMPROMISE OF 1850, AND THE 
NASHVILLE CONVENTION 


Upon the expiration of the long drawn-out congressional day 
of March 3, 1849, James K. Polk, the retiring president of the 
United States, spent Sunday, March 4, as quietly as possible. 
Having attended the First Presbyterian church, he parted af- 
fectionately with those in whose midst he had worshiped dur- 
ing the four years of his presidency. The following day, after 
the ceremonies of the inauguration of President Taylor had been 
concluded, Polk, accompanied by a considerable party, departed 
from Washington to travel, by a circuitous route, to his home in 
Tennessee. On April 2 he reached Nashville and found there a 
great concourse of people assembled to greet him. Though ex- 
hausted by his journey and not yet recovered from an illness 
which had attacked him some days before, he was obliged to 
drive with Aaron V. Brown,’ his long time associate and political 
friend, to the public square, to hear a speech and to make one. 
The next day he rode with Mrs. Polk to inspect a new house 
which he intended to be his future residence. Later in the same 
week he visited Columbia, to see his aged mother. On the six 
teenth the party returned to Nashville, spending the night at the 

1 Representative from Tennessee in the twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and twenty- 
eighth congresses: elected governor of Tennessee in 1845, and defeated for reélection 
in 1847 by Neil 8S. Brown. He is said to have been responsible for the democratic 
platform of 1852. In 1857 he was appointed postmaster general by Buchanan, and 
died in office. He was a facile speaker and writer, and some of his productions were 


gathered together in a volume entitled Speeches, congressional and political, and 
other writings of Ex-Governor Aaron V..Brown of Tennessee . (Nashville, 1854). 
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house of Aaron V. Brown. After chronicling other visits and 
matters of minor importance, the diary, so carefully kept by 
Polk, closes with an entry for June 2, 1849. Two weeks later 
Polk had passed away, having been granted no time to enjoy 
the ‘‘library of books’’ which he had found pleasure in arrang- 
ing in the new house.’ 

When the diarist had completed his notes for the last days of 
his presidential term, he did not undertake further entries of a 
political nature. No word of comment is found upon the course 
of the new administration in Washington, or upon the political 
campaign for which the parties in Tennessee were preparing, 
though both matters must have recalled to Polk the experiences 
which he had met in his long political career. As in his own case 
four years before, the presidential appointments to executive 
office were the subject of criticism, both from the opposition 
party and from the friends of the administration. The whigs 
confined their misgivings to private correspondence: the demo- 
cratic complaints filled the newspapers.’ In this year the people 
were to elect a governor, members of the assembly, and repre- 
sentatives in congress. In April, according to the custom of 
Tennessee, were held the party conventions; in August followed 
the election ; in October the assembly met; in November members 
of congress departed for Washington. Between May and Au- 
gust the candidates engaged in joint debate in every section of 

2J. K. Polk, The diary of James K. Polk, during his presidency 1845 to 1849, 
edited by M. M. Quaife (Chicago, 1910), 4: 372 et seq. 

3‘*The appointments that have been made in Tennessee have not given satisfac- 
tion.’’ William B. Campbell to David Campbell of Virginia, May 14, 1849. Manu- 
script belonging to Mr. Lemuel R. Campbell of Nashville. This is one of a large 
number of letters written by William B. Campbell, one of the most prominent of the 
whigs in Tennessee, to his uncle, Governor David Campbell of Virginia. For the use 
of this correspondence I am under obligation to Mr. L. R. Campbell. 

On the democratic side, besides the newspapers of that party, passim, there is an 
interesting comparison by Cave Johnson of the appointments made by the new ad- 
ministration with those of his own making as postmaster general under Polk, in letters 
written by Johnson, on his return to his home in Clarksville, Tennessee, to James 
Buchanan, June 17 and August 12, 1849. These letters are taken from a large num- 
ber written by Johnson to Buchanan which are among the Buchanan manuscripts in 
the possession of the Pennsylvania Historical Society which has kindly consented to 
their use. The collection will hereafter be cited as Johnson-Buchanan letters. Cave 


Johnson, it should be stated, was a devoted adherent of Buchanan and sought to 
bring about his nomination for the presidency. 
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the state ‘‘from Carter to Shelby,’’ to the peril of their health, 
but to the delight of the crowds who preferred to hear political 
topics discussed in a duel between orators rather than to read 
political essays in the newspapers. In this year the whigs sought 
to reélect Neil S. Brown, who in 1847 had wrested the governor- 
ship from Polk’s friend, Aaron V. Brown. To understand the 
principles at issue in the campaign it is necessary briefly to re- 
view the situation of public affairs when Polk surrendered the 
control of the national government to the whigs. 

The sectional controversy over the boundaries and the organ- 
ization of the territory acquired from Mexico by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, and particularly the problem of the admis 
sion or the exclusion of slave property from this territory, over 
shadowed all other political issues. The failure alike of Polk’s 
plan of extending the Missouri compromise line to the Pacific, of 
the so-called Clayton compromise, and of the ‘‘ Walker Amend- 
ment,’’ which met its death in the closing hours of the thirtieth 
congress, left the territories in the hands of the executive — 
except that congress did extend to California the revenue laws 
of the United States. But before the adjournment of congress 
there had developed under the leadership of Calhoun that move- 
ment which was regarded in such a sinister light by those de- 
voted to the union, and by none more than by Polk, who inherited 
and cherished the traditions of Andrew Jackson. The proceed- 
ings of Calhoun and his associates were published at length in 
the Nashville papers and were accompanied with widely varying 
comments. The whig journal took up the favorite diversion of 
its party: that of denouncing the northern free soil element in 
the democratic party.*. The Nashville Union, the leading mouth- 
piece of the democratic organization, defended the northern 
democrats and denounced the course of John Bell, the whig 
senator from Tennessee, who, with Alexander H. Stephens of 
Georgia, had turned his back, the Union charged, upon the 
South.’ It was, as one would expect, the policy of the demo- 
eratic party to undertake to defend the rights of the South. 

When the democratic state convention met upon April 19, the 
choice of the delegates, by a great majority, fell upon William 


4 Nashville True Whig, May 17, 1849. 
5 Nashville Union, February 14, 1849. 
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Trousdale of Sumner county, a man of military reputation who 
was soon affectionately named ‘‘the veteran of three wars.’ The 
platform voiced approval of the policies of the outgoing demo- 
cratic administration of Polk, and continued with very positive 
statements that the federal government possessed no rightful 
control over the institution of slavery such as to impair the 
rights of the slaveholders; that all the territories were the com- 
mon property of the states, and the enactment by congress of 
any law preventing citizens from emigrating with their property 
constituted a violation of state rights; that there would be no 
difficulty in choosing between ‘‘the only alternatives that will 
then remain, of abject submission to aggression and outrage on 
the one hand, or on the other by the adoption at all hazards and 
to the last extremity of such measures as will vindicate our con- 
stitutional rights’’; and concluded by declaring that in the event 
of the passage of the Wilmot proviso, or any law abolishing 
slavery or the slave trade from the District of Columbia, ‘‘we 
are ready heart and soul with a united front’’ to join Vir- 
ginia and the other southern states in such measures as might be 
proper ‘‘whether through a Southern convention or otherwise.’” 

As the canvass proceeded Cave Johnson wrote to Buchanan 
that Trousdale’s chances were good. Besides the old questions 
of the bank, tariff, ete., the main reliance of the democrats for 
success was on the Wilmot proviso. ‘‘General T. takes 
the Virginia resolutions and [is] for resisting in every manner 
to the last extremity and insists that this is the best if not the 
only mode of preserving the Union. I do not like his position, 
but it is possible that he may secure Calhoun Whigs enough to 
carry the election in the Western District.’’* August 12, after 


8 Nashville Union, April 20, 1849, et seq. As candidates for the governorship sev- 
eral of the younger political leaders were named in the newspapers, one of the most 
prominent being Gideon J. Pillow, a brother-in-law of Aaron V. Brown. Pillow, how- 
ever, soon withdrew his name. Cave Johnson, of Clarksville, and F. P. Stanton and 
L. H. Coe, of the western district, were also mentioned. The last two were inclined 
to the extreme southern point of view. 

7 Nashville Union, April 20, 1849. It was soon revealed by the whig papers that 
more strenuous measures had been recommended in a resolution which had been pre- 
pared by Coe of Memphis, which had been withdrawn before it was formally pre- 
sented. The Union explained that these resolutions had not suggested secession, and 
that only cessation of commercial intercourse with the North had been proposed. 
Ibid., May 2, 1849. 

8 Johnson-Buchanan letters, June 17, 1849. 
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the election, Johnson again wrote to Buchanan, attributing the 
success of the democrats to the superior aggressiveness of 
Trousdale, to resentment at the whig appointments, to the dis- 
affection of part of the whigs under the influence of E. H. Fos- 
ter, who was jealous of Senator Bell, and to the agitation of the 
emancipation question in Kentucky, and the position of the ad- 
ministration on the Wilmot proviso. ‘‘Cass’s doctrine,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘of the non-interference by Congress with slavery is the 
universal doctrine here, but I have found none unwilling to sub- 
scribe to yours —the Missouri Compromise.’’ ® 

With the close of the summer elections, there was a noticeable 
quiescence in the agitation of national politics in the Tennessee 
papers, and matters of internal improvement and other state 
affairs took a more prominent place. But soon the assembling 
of the legislature reawoke interest in politics, and the message 
of the retiring governor, Neil S. Brown, and that of the incoming 
governor, William Trousdale, again emphasized the different 
points of view of the two parties. About the same time ap- 
peared notices of Mississippi’s call for a southern convention to 
be held at Nashville. The comment of the Whig, now called the 
True Whig, as to this, was ‘‘we trust the Southern states will 
be fully represented as well for embodying in definite form the 
real sentiment of the South as for adopting such measures as 
may be best calculated to bring about unity and concert of ac- 
tion, and in defense of her rights and interests upon this vitally 
interesting and exciting question.’’?® A yet more prominent 
whig organ, the Republican Banner and Nashville Whig, while 
it expressed the hope that the convention might prove to be 
unnecessary, nevertheless also promised it a welcome to Nash- 
ville.* October 14, Cave Johnson wrote at length to Buchanan, 
telling of a visit to Nashville where he had called upon Mrs. Polk, 
whose mansion was still draped in mourning, and where he, had 
found the assembly in sessior. He reported that the party or- 
ganization was torn by sectionalism and personal feuds, the 
chief of which was that between the democratic senator, Hopkins 
L. Turney, and A. O. P. Nicholson, the principal supporter of 
the interests of General Cass. The legislature was ‘‘tied,’’ and 

® Johnson-Buchanan letters, August 12, 1849. 


10 Nashville True Whig, October 16, 1849. 
11 Republican Banner and Nashville Whig, October 15, 1849. 
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‘*the Whig party in more confusion than we are.’’** It hap- 
pened that the democrats, while successful as to the lower house, 
had failed to elect a majority of the state senate. Consequently, 
when late in the session, joint resolutions upon the state of the 
union were adopted these, as might be expected of measures 
which had passed the whig senate and democratic house, were 
double-barrelled in character. They upheld the sacredness of 
the constitution and prayed for the perpetuity of the union. The 
patriotic people of the state of Tennessee, it was declared, would 
stand by and defend the union ‘‘at all hazards and to the last 
extremity ;’’ and the only method by which the union could be 
preserved in its original purity so as to secure to the several 
states their constitutional rights was ‘‘by resisting, at all haz- 
ards and to the last extremity, any and all attempts to violate 
the spirit of its provisions.’’** But a resolution which failed to 
pass was one introduced in the house, by which the governor 
was requested to appoint delegates to a southern convention. 
In the senate, however, the whig committee on resolutions re- 
ported that it was no part of their duty to aid in organizing a 
southern convention or any other convention. If such a meet- 
ing were desired by the people, it belonged to them in their pri- 
mary assemblies to call it, and not to the general assembly or to 
the executive. A democratic effort to pass a resolution re- 
questing the people of the state to adopt this course was de- 
feated by a vote of eleven to nine.** It was doubtless this activ- 
ity of the democratic house which extracted from Cave Johnson 
the letter to Buchanan of which the following is a part: 

‘‘T begin to fear that there is a settled determination with 

12 Johnson-Buchanan letters, October 14, 1849. ‘‘The Cass movement in this state 
at the last election was made to head off Pres. P. They feared, notwithstanding his 
positive declaration, that he might be taken up a second time in Baltimore and there- 
fore sent a majority which was secretly dissatisfied with the dispensation of the 
patronage here. This was felt as unkind by him and by his leading confidential 
friends in this state, and Mr. N. is on that account not acceptable to them, and they 
will wish me to be the new Senator. I will not get into the fight, and may be 
enabled therefore to settle it, but I do not see how.’’ Nicholson had been a candidate 
in 1845 for election as senator. He charged that Turney had secured the election by 
a deal with the whigs. As to the controversy that ensued, see Polk, Diary, 1: 112-114. 

13 ‘* Joint resolution, no. 13,’’ in Acts and resolutions of the Tennessee general as- 


sembly, 1849-1850. Passed February 11, 1850. 
14 Senate journal, 1849-1850, pp. 758-767. 
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the extreme men of both the great political parties to disso!ve 
the Union and it will require much prudence and wisdom among 
the moderate men [to] resist successfully their nefarious pro- 
jects. I have been shocked of late to hear cool calculation en- 
tered into to show the great advantages which the South and 
South West would obtain by the establishment of a Southern 
Confederacy and securing free trade with England. Cities 
would spring up as if by magic in the Gulf, railroads and the 
great Mississippi could give us the control of the interior whilst 
free trade would secure us the trade of all nations. The wealth 
of the East would be poured into our laps over the Isthmus. We 
should soon surpass in splendor and wealth the fabulous ae- 
counts of the East whilst the North would be ruined by the de 

struction of the manufactures and commerce and be left to enjoy 
their bleak and barren hills and to repent at leisure their injus 

tice to the South. I loose all patience and self control when | 
hear such things and be not surprised if you should hear even me 
with my fifty or sixty negroes denounced for favoring the aboli- 
tionists because I will not yield to the mad projects of disunion 
that are now so freely talked of. No man feels more abhorrence 
at the conduct and course of the abolitionists than I do. I will 
resist quarrel and fight them if necessary but I shall not dis 

solve the Union or sit with any party that shall attempt it di 

rectly or indirectly [?]. I do not censure less the conduct of 
the extreme Southern men than that of the abolitionists and 
shall be ready to meet their nefarious projects as those of the 
former. The proposed convention at Nashville alarms me and 
the mode proposed of electing delegates. They are to be select 

ed by the Governor or the present legislators passing over the 
people for a very obvious reason. It would not suit their pur- 
poses to have these questions publicly discussed. High places are 
now filled by trick contrivances with men who would have been 
repudiated by the people if their designs had been understood 
and who will be scorned and rejected so soon as they are under- 
stood. I have been disgusted by the conduct of a few Southern 
Democrats in the defeat of Forney evidently designed to widen 
the breach if practicable between Northern and Southern Demo- 
erats. The greatest act of folly committed by the Demacratic 
party for many years was in permitting Mr. C. to come back to 
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it. We should have kept him at arms length and treated him as 
a nullifier. From the moment he learned that Gen. J was in 
favor of Van Buren he has been making issues at which he is a 
great adept between the North and the South for the purpose 
of destroying Van Buren in the one or the other section and I 
suppose will never be content until he either rules or ruins. I 
think that he has now more power than that at any former pe- 
riod. I mean with the politicians because I think he has but lit- 
tle with the masses. You have no doubt noticed its progress in 
the Senate and House as well as the means by which it has been 
acquired. Unluckily since the death of Jackson and Polk we 
have none in the South with influence and courage enough to 
oppose it. Our legislature it is understood will sanction the 
convention and support or authorize the appointment by the 
Gov of delegates and pass strong resolutions not less strong than 
of ¥a.""* 

The story of the expansion of the movement for the defense 
of southern rights from the congressional meetings in Washing- 
ton to the project of a convention of the southern states has been 
made clear in more than one scholarly treatment, and it is here 
necessary only to give the briefest outline of this evolution.” 
The connection of Calhoun with the movement in Mississippi is 
well established, though Foote of Mississippi professed that in 
the beginning he was ignorant of the correspondence which Cal- 
houn was carrying on with men in Mississippi.” But the prac- 
tical beginnings came from Mississippi, and in the course of the 
convention’s session the honor of originating it was claimed by 
that state.** A convention held May 7 in Jackson, thinking itself 

15 Johnson-Buchanan letters, January 20, 1850. 

16 Besides the more or less unsatisfactory accounts in the general histories of Von 
Holst, Schouler, McMaster, Rhodes, and Garrison, and such older works as, e.g., J. P. 
Hodgson, The cradle of the confederacy . . . (Mobile, 1876), the student of this 
period may consult the altogether excellent monograph of Cleo Hearon, ‘‘ Mississippi 
and the compromise of 1850,’’ Mississippi Historical Society, Publications, 14: ch. 6, 
and the Justin Winsor prize essay by A. C. Cole, The whig party in the South (Wash- 
ington, 1913), ch. 5, 6. A remarkable deficiency in the latter work, however, is the 
omission of any adequate discussion of the course of John Bell in the session of 1849- 
1850. 

17D. T. Herndon, ‘‘The Nashville convention of 1850,’’ in Alabama Historical 
Society, Transactions, 1904, v. 5: 204-209. 


18 Nashville Daily American, June 13, 1850, remarks of Governor Matthews of 
Mississippi. 
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to represent but a small part of the state, advised the assembling 
of another convention in October. After very great activity on 
the part of the politicians this convention met, passed resolu- 
tions upon the territorial questions, and included therein a call 
for a convention of the southern states. While democrats and 
whigs in Mississippi united in the movement, the democrats had 
taken the responsibility and the leadership, and the success of 
the democratic party in the elections in Mississippi was held to 
demonstrate the approval of the people of Mississippi and was 
a matter of encouragement to the southern partisans in other 
states. The action of Mississippi was followed in some sort by 
most of the southern states. There was, however, great diver 
sity in the method of choosing delegates, and there was great 
difference in the spirit with which the elections were carried out. 
In some states the wish to refer the matter to the people led to 
the representation of only certain districts.’® 

With the opening of the year 1850, as news was received of 
action with regard to the proposed convention on the part of one 
or another of the southern states, the editor of the Union of 
Nashville, as well as those of other democratic papers in the 
state, had begun to agitate more actively the participation of 
Tennessee in the movement. In one of the earliest of the editori- 
als on this subject, which appeared January 9, the Union, not- 
ing the introduction into the Tennessee legislature of a resolu- 
tion looking to the appointment of delegates, and adverting to 
the action of Georgia, had maintained that the convention was 
not a party movement; but, as we have seen from the course of 
the matter in the legislature, this nonpartisan attitude was not 
to be preserved.*® The whig newspapers, with the exception, 
first, of the Enquirer of Memphis and later of the Trenton Ban- 
ner, Were soon unanimous in opposition to the meeting of the 
convention in Nashville. The Republican Banner and Nashville 
Whig from Janvary on continued to rebuke the plotters of dis- 


19 Herndon, ‘‘The Nashville convention of 1850,’’ in Alabama Historical Society, 
Transactions, 1904, v. 5: 212-216. 


For the selection of Nashville as the meeting 
place I have found no definite explanation afforded by contemporary evidence. Suf 
ficient reasons doubtless were (1) the influence of the great party gatherings in 
Nashville in 1840 and 1844; (2) the importance of Tennessee as a border-state 
(3) the convenient geographical situation of Nashville. 

20 Nashville Union, January 9, 1850. 
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union. The Republican Banner and Nashville Whig was the 
organ of John Bell, upon whom again the editor of the Union 
launched strenuous criticism for his antisouthern course. A 
selfish politician, he had gained all that he could from Tennessee, 
and now in his whole senatorial course he looked to the North for 
countenance and support.” The Union did not fail to point out 
the more sympathetic attitude of the Banner in the preceding 
October, when that paper had welcomed the meeting of the con- 
vention. The change in view was ascribed to the appointment of 
the former governor, Neil S. Brown, as minister to Russia, by 
which step the administration had purchased the support of the 
Tennessee whigs.** The Banner retorted that it was now obvi- 
ously the purpose of the convention to foment disunion and se- 
cession, which purpose had not then been made manifest. Noth- 
ing was then heard, said the Banner, of a southern republic with 
a capital at Asheville.** The Union ridiculed the idea of a south- 
ern republic,* denied any purpose of secession as attaching to 
the convention, and claimed that every democratic newspaper in 
the state was for the convention, and that so good a whig paper 
as the Memphis Enquirer candidly acknowledged the desirability 
of it.*° Memphis was willing to have the convention if Nashville 
was not. In February the Union argued somewhat as follows: 
Whatever measures of compromise might be adopted would not 
be passed before the end of the session. The convention meeting 
in June would voice a southern protest against northern aggres- 
sion. As to the expected aggressive laws, their unconstitutional- 
ity might possibly be made more manifest, and the hand of op- 
pression be stayed by the demonstration. If such laws were 
passed, the meeting of the convention might lead to a repeal. 
The measures to which the Union referred were declared to be, 
first, the proposal to deprive the South of the advantage of the 
‘*federal ratio’’ of five Negroes counting as three white men; 
secondly, the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, the 
navy yards, and other possessions of the United States; third, 

21 Republican Banner and Nashville Whig, January 28, 1850, et seq. 

22 Nashville Union, March 13, 1850. 

28 [bid., February 16, 1850. 

24 Republican Banner and Nashville Whig, February 19, 1850. 

25 Nashville Union, February 20-24, 1850. 

26 Tbid., March 11, 1850. 
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interference with the interstate transportation of slaves; and, 
fourth, the Wilmot proviso.*” The real fear of the whigs, said 
the democratic editor, concerned not a dissolution of the union, 
but the dissolution of the whig party by a successful settlement 
of the slavery question, upon the continued agitation of which 
the whig organization must depend for its very existence. Whig 
opposition to the convention was only a scheme to prevent a 
settlement.” 

On April 13, as a part of its agitation to the end that Tennes- 
see should be represented in the convention, the Union issued a 
all for a meeting to be held the first Monday in May to elect 
delegates from Davidson county, in which Nashville is situated. 
This call appealed to voters irrespective of party, but was lim- 
ited to ‘‘friends of the convention.’’ Among the signatures at- 
tached to the notice was that of Andrew Jackson’s nephew, A. J. 
Donelson, who had just returned from his service as minister to 
the German government at Frankfort, having been recalled by 
the new whig administration.” A couple of days later ex-Gov- 
ernor Aaron V. Brown published in the Union a letter strongly 
pleading for the convention.*® The gathering on the first Mon- 
day in May turned out not to be without its amusing features. 
A. J. Donelson was chosen president, obviously with the purpose 
of off-setting the use of Andrew Jackson’s name in hostility to 
the convention. The ‘‘friends of the Convention’’ endeavored 
to railroad through the meeting resolutions looking to the elee- 
tion of representatives for Davidson county, but the debate re- 
vealed that the whigs were present in large numbers, and, not- 
withstanding Donelson’s oratory on behalf of the convention, a 
resolution of an exactly opposite tenor was adopted. This was 
a decided damper to the ‘‘friends of the convention,’’ but not 
utterly discouraged these remained in the room when the meet- 
ing adjourned and organized again with Donelson in the chair, 
and finally a list of twenty-nine delegates was presented and 

mts 

28 Tbid., February 24, 26, 1850. 

29 Ibid., April 13, 1850. A misunderstanding of this participation of A. J. Donel- 
son in the call for the county meeting in May may account for the statement of J. 
Phelan, History of Tennessee (Boston, 1889), 434, to the effect that the southern 


convention was originally called at Donelson’s suggestion. 
80 Nashville Union, April 15, 1850. 


27 Nashville Union, February 27, 1850. 
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these were elected to represent Davidson county.** These pro- 
ceedings were naturally a source of great glee to the whig news- 
papers, which of course trumpeted abroad the rejection of the 
convention by the community in whose midst it was to assemble. 
The proper interpretation of the incident is, however, somewhat 
different. The whigs were resolved to make the convention a 
party matter. In the Nashville district they outnumbered the 
democrats, and they were able to limit the report of the conven- 
tion to the minority party and thus to stop any claim of the 
democrats that there was a general popular demand for the con- 
vention. 

Even before the Davidson county meeting, to which we have 
referred, and throughout the week that followed, the newspapers 
are full of accounts of similar gatherings in other counties. 
The accounts of these in the whig and democratic papers, re- 
spectively, are so partisan that their statements must be taken 
with caution. It seems fair to conclude that, with certain excep- 
tions, the lines of party were drawn in about the same way as in 
Nashville, the democrats generally favoring, and the whigs gen- 
erally opposing the election of delegates. 

Leaving for the present the action of the local communities 
during the interval before the assembling of the southern con- 
vention, let us pass for a moment to the halls of congress, where 
the matter of the proposed convention at Nashville appears to 
have excited rather more interest than most of the historians 
of the period have indicated. It will be well first to consider the 
course of those who were directly responsible for the interests 
of Tennessee and particularly her two senators, John Bell and 
Hopkins L. Turney, the former a whig, the latter a democrat. 

In the first session of the thirty-first congress, when the com- 
promise resolutions of Henry Clay had been introduced, and 
while Foote was struggling to effect the appointment of a com- 
mittee of thirteen, John Bell,’? on February 28, 1850, submitted 
a compromise scheme of his own. The principal feature of this 
plan was the focusing of attention upon Texas rather than upon 


81 Nashville Union, May 7, 1850; Republican Banner and Nashville Whig, May 7, 
1850. 


82 There is no adequate biography of John Bell. A thoughtful sketch is J. W. 
Caldwell, ‘‘ John Bell of Tennessee,’’ in American historical review, 4: 652-664. 
Caldwell, however, says nothing of Bell’s activity in 1849-1850, except that he was a 
member of the committee of thirteen. 
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California. Recalling the terms of the provisions of the joint 
resolution for the annexation of Texas, which looked to the 
formation of new states out of Texas, he proposed that that part 
of Texas lying south of the thirty-fourth degree of north latitude 
and west of the Trinity river should be separated and admitted 
now to the union as a slave state. Next Texas, in return for five 
or six million dollars, should cede to the United States the terri- 
tory claimed by the state west of the Colorado river, extending 
northward to forty-two degrees, together with all unappropriat- 
ed domain north of thirty-four degrees. This territory should 
then be divided and the part west of the Colorado and south of 
the thirty-fourth parallel should be admitted, when of suflicient 
population, as a slave state while the remainder, except such 
part as lay east of the Rio Grande and south of thirty-four de- 
grees, should be incorporated with the territory of New Mexico, 
to be governed in a ‘‘manner suitable to the condition of the peo- 
ple of the country,’’ but without any resolution as to slavery. 
This plan, he urged, would meet the objections of the extreme 
antislavery people to the expansion of slavery territory, be- 
cause really Texas would surrender ‘‘214 degrees’’ of slave ter- 
ritory to be thereafter free territory; and it would solve the 
Texas-New Mexico boundary controversy. There should be no 
objection to leaving New Mexico without restriction as to 
slavery; as slavery would never find a lodgment there. The 
region west of New Mexico and east of the proposed state of 
California should likewise continue in a territorial condition 
without restrictions as to slavery; and the president’s plan for 
the admission of California with the constitution adopted by the 
people of that region should be accepted. He included no sug 
gestions as to the fugitive slave bill, the abolition of slavery, and 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia. These questions he 
believed would be adjusted if once the problem of the new ac- 
quisitions was solved. 


83 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 436-439. These resolutions Alex- 
ander H. Stephens described as ‘‘setting forth in substance what was then considered 
a modified form of the executive policy for a proper adjustment.’’ (A constitutional 
view of the late war between the states [Philadelphia, 1870], 2: 205.) Bell’s speech 
and resolutions were reprinted March 12 in the Republican Banner and Nashville 
Whig, which cited the Washington correspondent of the Charleston [S. C.] Courier, 
as saying: ‘‘I learn that Mr. Bell’s propositions for a compromise are preferred 
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To Bell’s resolutions of February 28 Calhoun, in his speech of 
March 4, appeai's to have made no reference. But Webster, in 
the famous seventh of March speech, included a considerable 
discussion of Bell’s proposal as to Texas. He believed that this 
further recognition of the stipulation with Texas weakened the 
original compact, and he did not agree that, when a state was to 
be divided, the rule for admission from a territorial position — 
the rule establishing a minimum population of sixty thousand — 
must necessarily be followed. But in his earnest declaration, 
which so grieved the abolitionists, that the resolution for an- 
nexation was a binding contract, and that the country was. 
pledged to the admission of new slave states if Texas so decided, 
he gave a strong moral support to this idea of Bell’s.** This 
fact explains a statement made March 22 by Toombs in a letter 
written from Washington and addressed to Linton Stephens. 
‘The settlement will probably be in the main on the basis of 
Bell’s proposition as backed by Webster. We will take that 
with a clause putting the rights of property of American citi- 
zens under American laws and I think we have some chance to 
st a" 

Foote moved that Bell’s resolutions be referred to his pro- 
posed committee.** On March 27 Bell’s resolutions were made 
the special order,’ and for several days following the Globe 
uses the caption, ‘‘ Mr. Bell’s resolutions.’’ ** Webster, object- 
ing to the reference to a committee and urging that the senate 
proceed at once to the question of California, coupled Bell’s pro- 
posals with those of Douglas, Benton, and Clay.*® Shields urged 
to those of Mr. Clay by the Southern members. From the best sources, I am in- 
formed that Mr. Bell’s project was a subject of consultation and that it is as favor- 
able to the South as any measure that is likely to pass. The South would prefer the 
Missouri compromise line to any other project that has been named, but it cannot 
pass. The whole question, it is said, will be settled in a fortnight, or not for three 
months. The Texians will give their hearty assent to Mr. Bell’s plan.’’ Compare 
with this Cave Johnson to Buchanan, post, note 63. 

34 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 479, 480. 

35 U. B. Phillips, The correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, 
and Howell Cobb (American Historical Association, Annual report, 1911, v. 2— 
Washington, 1913), 188. 

36 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 496, 508. 

87 Tbid., 611. 

88 Jbid., 617, 633, 640, 646, 656, 704, 721. 

39 Ibid., 640. 
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that if Texas were to be divided, the initiative must come from 
the people of that state. Benton was unwilling to confuse the 
Texas question with that of California.*® On April 19 Bell was 
elected one of the committee of thirteen." When the committee 
made its report on May 8 the majority declared against Bell’s 
proposals, maintaining, as Shields had argued, the propriety of 
leaving the division of Texas to the initiative of its inhabitants.” 

In direct opposition to the course of Bell was that of Turney. 
Of the feud between Turney and Nicholson we have already 
spoken. Turney had definitely identified himself with the south- 
ern movement in congress and, together with Stanton, a repre- 
sentative from the western district, had signed the southern ad- 
dress. Continuing to associate himself with the radicals, he 
appeared in May as chairman of a meeting called to consider the 
establishment in Washington of another newspaper which should 
be especially devoted to the interests of the South.** He pro- 
fessed devotion to the union, but to the extent of his capacity, 
which was not the greatest, he worked with the extremists. The 
occasion was afforded him to tell where he stood when one of the 
Washington newspapers cited the Nashville Union as opposing 
the proposed convention. He seized this opportunity to assert, 
on the contrary, the confidence of the democrats therein.** On 
the other hand John Bell was, as to this matter, very charac- 
teristically noncommittal. Emphasizing the excited state of 
opinion in the South, he stated: ‘‘At the same time, I must say, 
that in the State of which I am a public servant here, I have 
given no countenance — no encouragement at least — to some of 
the extreme measures proposed in the South. I have not coun- 
tenanced the assembling of the Southern Convention among my 
friends in Tennessee. I have, on the other hand, rather encour- 
aged the reposing of a liberal confidence in the North for the 
settling, not only of this, but of all other great questions of 
national and domestic policy, upon an equitable and liberal basis, 
as the best mode of repressing any hostile sentiments on the 
part of the North against the institutions of the South, or of the 


40 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 657. 
41 Tbid., 780. 

42 Ibid., 944 et seq. 

43 Nashville Union, May 21, 1850. 

#4 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 417. 
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South against the North, on any ground whatever. If, there- 
fore, any good should result from the proposed Southern Con- 
vention — and IJ trust that good may result from it; if it is held 
— I shall not be entitled to any credit for it; and if, on the other 
hand, evil should spring from it, though I may be a sufferer with 
every other citizen of the Union, I shall not be responsible for 
it.’”? 45 

More serious than this evasion by the leader of the whig party 
was the statement made by Andrew Ewing, the democratic rep- 
resentative in congress from the Nashville district, which was 
usually a whig stronghold.” Ewing said, in reply to the remarks 
of Webster, Stanly of North Carolina, and others who had 
prophesied that the convention would fare ill at the hands of the 
people of Nashville: ‘‘It is due to the truth that I should say, 
that in my opinion a majority of the people of Nashville deem 
the convention unwise and inopportune; but it is equally true 
that they deeply sympathize in the feeling of hazard and alarm 
that has driven their southern brethren to the adoption of this 
ulterior remedy; and under no circumstances would they treat 
with rudeness and indecorum a reputable body of their fellow- 
citizens, who had assembled at our city for the discussion of such 
grave and solemn interests.’’**’ The whig papers of course 
seized hold upon this, and the meeting of May, described above, 
seemed to bear out Ewing’s admission that the people of Nash- 
ville were opposed to the convention. 

The report of Clay’s committee of thirteen was submitted to 
the senate on May 8, and about a week later began to be dis- 
cussed in the Tennessee newspapers.** The Union at once took 
up with enthusiasm the plan of the report in opposition to the 
presidential plan, which, it will be remembered, Bell was sup- 
posed to support. ‘‘It is time,’’ said the Union, ‘‘to take 
sides. We take the side of the Compromise bill.’’*® The Union 
complained that the whig newspapers were silent while waiting 
for instructions from Washington. Very shortly afterwards, 


45 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 438. 

46 The explanation of Ewing’s success in a district usually whig is found in the 
large whig connection of his family, part of which he carried with him. 

47 Tbid., ap., 452. 

48 Nashville True Whig and Weekly Commercial Register, May 14, 1850. 

49 Nashville Union, May 24, 1850. 
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the whig papers came out for the compromise also. But it is 
very interesting to analyze the different motives which actuated 
the whig and democratic journals. The whig editors made it 
their business to continue to attack the convention and to uphold 
the compromise plan as against the alleged disunion movement. 
The Republican Banner and Nashville Whig, changing somewhat 
its line of argument, now alleged that the ‘‘conventionists’’ were 
basing their scheme on the idea that if the compromise measures 
were adopted, the democrats might claim the credit of having 
compelled their passage, through the convening of this body. 
The True Whig devoted able editorials to demonstrating that 
there was not any essential difference between the president’s 
ideas and those of Clay’s committee *° — a point of view hardly 
borne out by the remarks either of Bell or of Clay in the senate. 
Thus each party declared for the compromise plan, and each in 
terpreted it in its partisan sense. 

On May 22 the removal of the remains of President Polk toa 
vault at his home place in Nashville was the oceasion for patri- 
otic ceremonies and an oration by Bishop Otey."' There now 
began a series of meetings throughout the counties in Tennessee 
in favor of the compromise report, and one of these was sched- 
uled to meet at Nashville June 1, just two days before the time 


50‘*The Desperate Fix of the Conventionists.’’ Republican Banner and Nashville 
Whig, May 25, 1850. ‘‘The Administration and the Compromise.’’ Nashville True 
Whig and Weekly Commercial Register, May 31, 1850 (v. 2, no. 9), pp. 131-132, 135. 
In the same number under the heading, ‘‘Signs of the times,’’ the True Whig pre- 
sented some very interesting suggestions. It asserted, first that the southern ‘‘ultra 
ists’’ were fast abandoning the old position of nonintervention and were now demand- 
ing of congress a positive guarantee of the constitutional right to introduce slavery in 
to the territories, a procedure which nullified their former arguments, for if it were 
constitutional to legislate slavery into the territories, it would also be constitutional to 
legislate it out: secondly, that the demand of the ultrasouthern senators for the ex- 
tension of the line of 36° 30’ to which it was known that the North would not accede 
was prompted by a desire for the dissolution of the union as an ‘‘alternative’’: 
thirdly, that there was a noticeable identity in personnel between the southern advo 
cates of the Nashville convention and the promoters of the expedition of General 
Lopez for the conquest of Cuba. This, said the True Whig, was ‘‘like casting a fire- 
brand into the magazine,’’ and ‘‘we have a right to infer that the refusal to admit 
Cuba as an independent Southern state into the Union . . . is another ‘alterna 
tive,’ vaguely hinted at by Mr. Calhoun in his letter to Colonel Tarpley to which 


‘disunion’ would be preferred by the extreme Southern factionists.’’ The Lopez 


expedition, it will be remembered, had just taken place — in the last of May, 1850 
51 Nashville Daily Gazette, May 23, 1850. 
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of assembling of the southern convention.*? This meeting was 
held as appointed, and was addressed by E. H. Foster, the peer 
of Bell in the estimation of the whigs. Nicholson and Brown 
were called for, but neither appeared,” nor was the editor of the 
Union present.” 

These gentlemen were doubtless busy with the preparation for 
the southern convention. Already for some days the delegates 
had been arriving.*® A subcommittee of the Tennessee dele- 
gates, it was announced, would be constantly in attendance at the 
Union office on Cherry street near the postoffice. Delegates were 
invited to register here or to send their names.” 

From the several newspapers one may pick up not a few bits 
of detail regarding the meeting of the convention. As early as 
February the Gazette had jocosely remarked that the meeting 
of the convention would be a good thing for the hotel keepers. 
‘‘Our landlords will feed and lodge the delegates well, notwith- 
standing they may deem them on a fool’s errand, and destined to 
become as odious as the notorious Hartford Convention men.’’ 
The descent upon the little city of Nashville of nearly one hun- 
dred and seventy-five delegates, together with many others at- 
tracted by curiosity, must indeed have enlivened the town. In 
the evenings the delegates might be afforded amusement by the 
performance of the Swiss bell-ringers, while a Mrs. Fogg, on ac- 
count of the thinness of her audience, postponed to a more fa- 
vorable evening her ‘‘ Ballad Entertainment.’’** It was noticed 
that the proceedings of the southern convention were tele- 
graphed in full to many of the western and northern papers.” 
T. A. Foster, the traveling agent of the Democratic Review, was 
in the city... The Union, before the convention was a day old, 
had added to its list two hundred new subscribers. At the first 

52 Nashville Daily Gazette, May 29, 1850. 

53 Ibid., June 2, 1850. 

54 Nashville Union, June 2, 1850. 

55 Nashville Daily Gazette, May 30, 1850. Among the earliest were some from 
South Carolina, who thus had an opportunity to ascertain the sentiments of Tennessee. 

56 Nashville Union, May 30, 31, 1850. 

57 Nashville Daily Gazette, February 13, 1850. 

58 Nashville Centre-State American, June 8, 1850, 


59 Nashville Daily Gazette, June 13, 1850. 
60 Nashville Union, June 2, 1850. 
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session which met in the Odd Fellows’ hall it was discovered 
that that place was too small for the number of delegates. The 
trustees of McKendree church then kindly offered the use of that 
building,” and there the subsequent days’ sessions were held. 
At the adjournment of the convention the delegates from South 
Carolina thoughtfully presented to the church a new carpet to 
take the place of the one which had been injured by the coming 
and going of the delegates. 

A particularly bright reporter of the scenes of the convention 
was a young woman who, assuming the name Kate Conynham, 
described herself as ‘‘a Yankee girl.’’ Residing with a ‘‘colo 
nel’’ who lived at ‘‘Overton Park,’’ a three hours’ ride from 
Nashville, she experienced a ‘‘start of innate horror’’ at the 
suggestion of her host that they should visit Nashville and the 
convention, for she supposed that like its predecessor at Hart 
ford it would meet behind closed doors. She describes the im 
pression made upon her by the churches at Nashville, and the 
half-finished capitol, and proceeds to give her impression of the 
convention as she beheld it assembled in McKendree church. 
On the floor only ladies were admitted, except of course the mem- 
bers: the galleries were packed with ‘‘lookers-on and lookers 
down.’’ On the floor in the front part of the church the delega- 
tion of each state was seated by itself. The front pews on either 
side of the broad aisle, in front of the president, were assigned 
to South Carolina and Mississippi, respectively. On the right 
of Mississippi was Virginia, occupying two pews. On the left 
of Carolina was Florida, and in the rear Alabama, while the 
Georgians sat behind the Mississippians. The Tennessee dele- 
gates, among whom was General Pillow in a white military vest, 
and Major W. H. Polk, the late president’s brother, occupied the 
side pews on the left of the pulpit. In front of the pulpit was a 
‘rarpeted platform within the chancel railing, on which were 
placed a dozen little green tables for the editors and reporters. 

In the chair was Judge Sharkey, ‘‘a dignified, Andrew Jackson 
looking man.’’ Speaking when her party entered, was Ham- 
mond of South Carolina of a ‘‘conservative, pale, intellectual 


61 Nashville Union, June 4, 1850. 
62 Centre-State American, June 15, 1850. 
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aspect, with a high forehead, white and polished as marble.’’ 
The South Carolina delegation was the most talented with the 
exception, possibly, of that of Mississippi. After a brief de- 
scription of Rhett and Barnwell, she speaks of Cheves as ‘‘a 
hale, white-headed old gentleman, with a fine port-wine tint to 
his florid cheek.’’ The most eloquent was Pickens who had a 
‘*face like one of the old Roman emperors which I have seen on 
a coin, Neva [sic], I think,’’ and whose oratory was ‘‘ worthy of 
the Forum.’’ This young lady of the North was impressed with 
the conservatism of the South Carolina delegation. The most ul- 
tra were the Virginians. Among them was Beverly Tucker, the 
half-brother of John Randolph, entering upon his dotage, and 
sometimes forgetful that ladies were present. The most able and 
patriotic was Gordon. Among the others who impressed this 
visitor were McRea of Mississippi, a young man who was a ‘‘man 
of work by display of talents for debate.’’ The oratory of Col- 
quitt of Georgia was of the athletic kind. Among the Tennes- 
seans William H. Polk was ‘‘bearded like an Ottoman chief.’’ 
But chief in fascination for Miss Conynham was General Pillow 
who lived ‘‘in elegant and opulent retirement, not far south of 
Nashville,’’ and would probably be the next governor. She 
deprecated the foolish stories about him in the newspapers. 

Despite her prejudices, this young lady was deeply impressed 
with the dignity and solemnity of the gathering. At first the 
citizens were opposed to the convention, she reports, but day by 
day as its sessions advanced it grew in favor. The galleries, 
the people sovereign, thundered applause and the ladies smiled 
approbation. This applause was impartial, for with fickleness 
the galleries applauded both suggestions of nonintercourse with 
the North and sentiments of devotion to the defense of the union. 
The convention had contributed much to the social life of Nash- 
ville, and brilliant dinner parties were the order of the day. 
A ‘‘Whig jurist’’ opposed to the convention politically, never- 
theless was entertaining the delegates. 

The suggestions of a second session were regarded by mod- 
erate men as an imprudent challenge and one perilous to be taken 
up. What the result and influence of the action of the conven- 
tion might be ‘‘is not,’’ said Miss Conynham, ‘‘for a female pen 
to say, but I believe firmly that it will have a tendency to con- 
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solidate the Union.’’ In conclusion she urged that the conven- 
tion should command the respect of the North. 


63 ‘* More needles from my needle book,’’ by Miss Kate Conynham, written for 
the Model American Courier, ‘‘ Needle Number 17,’’ reprinted in the Nashville 
Union, July 24, 1850, at the request of ‘‘a lady.’’ 

Another interested visitor to the convention was Cave Johnson, who, in a long 
letter to Buchanan, has recorded his impressions of the gathering. This additional 
independent account is highly valuable in corroboration of the other sources for the 
history of the convention. The main body of the letter follows: 

‘I have seen the elephant and suppose that you will be somewhat interested in 
the little I learned. I declined being a member of the convention as you were in- 
formed in my last. I apprehend great danger to the Democracy of Tennessee, and 
to give a counter direction to public opinion here from what I supposed would be the 
action of the convention procured a public meeting in our town over which I pre- 
sided and made a speech in favor of the Compromise bill reported from the Comm of 
13. Many others followed, Whigs and Democrats. It resulted in a unanimous vote 
in favor of them. Meetings have been since held in many other counties with iike 
unanimity and it seems probable that the State will follow with great unanimity. 
This was ten days before the convention met. I was prevailed upon by some of our 
friends to go to the convention to meet the Tennessee delegates to consult for our- 
selves what was best to be done. I spent two days. The convention you will see 
is composed of men from the other states who had been old nullifiers and of young 
men who had been most devoted to the chief of that sect. I found there Gen. Gordon 
and Goode, and W. Newton from Virginia, and Beverly Tucker, the author of the 
Partisan Leader, Pickens and Rhett, Hammond and Cheves from So C., the latter 
very old and said to be intemperate and of course useless except his name, Colquitt 
and McDonald from Ga., Fitzpatrick, Chapman and Campbell from Ala., Sharkey, 
and Clayton and Gov Matthews from Miss., Pearson of Fla., Roane of Arkansas, and 
Gen. Henderson from Texas. These seemed the most prominent. From a good deal 
of conversation with some of them I concluded they were less restive and factious 
than I supposed. They expect to make 36.30 their ultimatum. Our Tennessee men 
were apprehensive that the real design of some of them was to defeat the bill now 
pending by opposing to it the Missouri Compromise which they believed in its turn 
would be defeated and the question left for agitation. This seemed likely to be the 
point of difference between Tenn and the other states when I left there. A. V. 
Brown and Nicholson were appointed on the part of Tennessee on the Comm to pre- 
pare resolutions. Brown will struggle for retaining the Compromise bill with a 
change of the boundar:es to 36° 30’ and produce union. Nicholson whose opinion I 
had not had an opportunity to ascertain precisely I think will go for the Compromise 
lest any new measure should take a feather out of the cap of Cass and defeat its 
settlement. The Tennesseans would all have preferred 36° 30’, but for the reason 
assigned. Rumors were afloat that you had agreed with 15 Southern Senators to 
bring force enough from the North to carry 36° 30’ and that you had published a 
letter wh was most anxiously expected [by] every mail. I could not trace the origin 
of the report but expressed the opinion that you wd not publish any letter or say 
and do anything that could be construed into an effort to defeat the aforesaid bill 
but your opinion had been long known in favor of 36-30, had made a speec!), ete. 
From the little I could learn the class of politicians there from the South would 
under no circumstances take Gen C — and it was difficult to learn whose claim they 
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The formal proceedings of the convention, which was in ses- 
sion from June 3 to June 12, inclusive, are to be found in the 
official publication issued by authority of the convention itself, 
and in the very full accounts which appeared in some of the 
Nashville newspapers.** At the first session, held on Monday 


wd most favor. Gov McDonald spoke freely in your behalf Many others favorably 
without expressing a preference. It is understood here that Bell would probably 
favor if not defend the course of Gen T—. Strong apprehensions are expressed 
that he would go for 36-30 as a means of defeating the bill, hence a great anxiety 
was felt to give him no excuse for voting agt Clay’s bill. I think the Tennesseans 
will withdraw or enter a protest agt the policy proposed by the Southern States and 
stake themselves on the Compromise, which is exceedingly popular with both parties 
here. [I] ed not remain longer. Most of the ultra Southern men here are uncon- 
querably prejudiced agt Cass. I think are disposed to favor Woodbury. I thought 
if they had favored you they wd have talked more freely with me. There were many 
speculations as to the effect of the compromise if passed. Some said that the next 
presidential [?] wd be between Cass and Clay. If not passed the North would take up 
Taylor and that Clay wd be run by the Compromisers. If 36-30 shd be insisted that 
you wd probably be the nominee agt Taylor. Taylor has no friends here now. I 
suppose we shall have the resolutions in a day or two when the debate will commence 
but I think there is no fighting ground between the Compromise Bill and 36-30. I 
could not adhere to my resolutions of having nothing to do with politics when such 
questions were before the people. Tho my sign board is up as a lawyer I am more 
generally regarded as a politician. My movements now are I find attributed by the 
Whigs to a desire to supercede Turney and they promise help if the Democrats suc- 
ceed in the next election while the friends of Gen Harris are alarmed lest I should 
seek his place. Both alike mistakes but one thing is certain, I receive more political 
visits than professional calls as yet.’’ Johnson-Buchanan letters, June 6. ‘‘Have 
you seen the elephant?’’ was a popular slang phrase of the day. 

64 The southern convention in Nashville has been made the subject of two special 
articles, as follows: (1) Herndon, ‘‘The Nashville convention of 1850,’’ in Trans- 
actions of the Alabama Historical Society for 1904, pp. 203-237. Herndon’s account 
of the first session, however, is based almost exclusively on the reports in the Repub- 
lican Banner and Nashville Whig of Nashville, and that of the second session upon 
the material in the Nashville American. (2) F. Newberry, ‘‘The Nashville conven- 
tion and southern sentiment of 1850,’’ in the South Atlantic quarterly, 11: no. 3 
(July, 1912). The latter author appears to be unaware of the former’s work. The 
article has merit, but is less satisfactory than that of Herndon. 

The principal original source for the convention is the official journal published for 
each session. The titles are as follows: For the first session, Resolutions and ad- 
dress, adopted by the southern convention, held at Nashville, Tennessee, June $d to 
12th, inclusive, in the year 1850; published by order of the convention (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Harvey M. Watterson, Printer, 1850). As cited in a bibliographical note by 
Miss A. R. Hasse (‘‘The southern convention of 1850,’’ in Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, 14: no. 4 [April, 1910], p. 239), the title varies slightly, including 
after ‘‘address’’ the words ‘‘and journal of proceedings of the southern convention,’’ 
in lieu of those given above and omitting ‘‘and’’ after the first word. A copy in the 
Harvard University library, cited in H. V. Ames, State documents on federal relations 
(Philadelphia, 1906), appears to agree in title with that cited by Miss Hasse. The copy 
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afternoon, June 3, the convention was called to order by Aaron 
V. Brown of Tennessee. Judge W. L. Sharkey of Mississippi 
was chosen permanent president, and Governor McDonald of 


used by the writer, belonging to Mr. L. R, Campbell, lacks pages 49-64, inclusive. 
For the second session, Journal of proceedings of the southern convention, at its ad 
journed session, held at Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 11, 1850, and subsequent days (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Eastman & Boyers, Printers, American Office, 1850). 

Miss Hasse gives a valuable note as to the printing of the proceedings and speeches 
in various eastern newspapers. To this may be added the following note upon the 
newspapers of Nashville: 

The democratic newspapers were (1) the Daily Union, E. G. Eastman, editor. For 
some time prior to September, 1849, the publisher was J. G. Shepherd, but in that 
month he disposed of his interests to Harvey M. Watterson, a former representative 
in congress. Eastman continued as editor until July, 1850, when he was dismissed 
by Watterson who then assumed the editorship himself. This action, as is made clear 
in the text of this paper, was due to a divergence in the political opinions of Watter 
son and Eastman. The Union considered itself the organ of the democratic party in 
Tennessee. It will be noted that Eastman was one of the secretaries of the Nash 
ville convention. As one would expect then, the accounts of the convention in the 
Union are very full. This is especially important for the speeches. 

(2) The Daily Centre-State American prior to October, 1849, was owned in part 
nership by Thompson and Hutton. At that time Thompson disposed of his interests 
to Hutton, and Thomas Boyers, of the Gallatin Tenth Legion, became editor. In 
August, 1850, Hutton retired, and Eastman, who had left the employ of the Unio 
bought an interest in the American. Henceforth their names appear as E. G. East 
man, Thomas Boyers, editors and publishers. The accounts of the first session in the 
American are thinner than those in the Union. But as to the second session the re 
verse is true. In this one sees the influence of Eastman. Shortly after the com- 
mencement of Eastman’s connection with the American, the words ‘‘Centre-State’’ 
were dropped and ‘‘ Nashville’’ substituted. 

The whig papers were (1) the Republican Banner and Nashville Whig. W. F. 
Bang and company, proprietors; William Wales, editor. In the early part of 
1849 the Nashville Whig was edited by A. A, Hall and published by B. R. 
McKennie. Hall accepted appointment from President Taylor and transferred 
the subscription and good will of the Whig to the Republican Banner, which then as 
sumed the title given above. This newspaper was devoted to the interests of John 
Bell, and undertook to represent the whig party as the Union did the demecratic. 
The accounts of the proceedings and the debates of the convention were full, at 
least for the first session, though the editor was bitterly in opposition. 

(2) On the action of Hall, to which reference is made above, McKennie associ 
ated with himself A. M. Rosborough, formerly editor of the Columbia Observer, and 
E. P. MeGinty, who had conducted the Clarksville Chronicle. Under their editor 
ship, with MeKennie as publisher, was instituted the Nashville True Whig. Besides 


the regular daily form a weekly edition was published under the title Nashville Truc 
Whig and Weekly Commercial Register. This paper also gives a full account of the 
proceedings and debates of the convention, and like the Republican Banner and 
Nashville Whig was hostile to the convention. 

(3) The Daily Gazette, city of Nashville, Wm. Hy. Smith, editor, A. Nelson and 
company, publishers, a smaller and cheaper paper, in July, 1850, was transferred, the 
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Georgia, vice-president. E. G. Eastman, editor of the Nashville 
Union, and W. F. Cooper were appointed secretaries. After 
some very warm speeches, among which that of Pickens of South 
Carolina attracted special notice, the convention decided to vote 
by delegations, and that each state should have one vote. On 
the second day, upon motion of Governor Brown, it was resolved 
to raise a committee of two members from each state to which 
should be referred all propositions submitted for the considera- 
tion of the convention. Of this committee each delegation was 
to choose two members — except in the case of Texas which had 
only one delegate. For Tennessee the two members chosen were 
s$rown and Nicholson. The convention then proceeded to hear 
the several resolutions introduced by its members, which turned 
out to be a lengthy proceeding, extending over several sessions. 
These resolutions were referred without debate to the commit. 
tee. The first to be presented were those of Judge Campbell of 
Alabama; others were presented by Erwin of Alabama, Dawson 
of Georgia, McRea of Mississippi, Benning of Georgia, Tucker 
of Virginia, Pearson of Florida, McClelland of Florida, Polk of 
Tennessee, Coleman and Buford of Alabama, Wilkinson of Mis 
sissippi, Henderson of Texas, Goode of Virginia, and Fouche of 
Georgia. Some of the resolutions were in long series, some were 
limited to a single proposal. Some were conservative, but the 
larger part were aggressive in tone. 

By Saturday, the eighth, the committee of resolutions, of which 
Gordon of Virginia had been made chairman, was ready to re- 
port, and submitted to the convention a long series of resolu- 
tions and an address. The resolutions are seen, upon compari- 
son, to be based upon the first resolutions submitted, those of 
business department to J. L. Haynes and company, and the editorship to John L. 
Marling. This newspaper did not attempt to give full reports of the meetings of the 
convention, but contented itself with summaries. These, however, are often helpful 
as contemporary interpretations of the actions of the convention. 

In Ames, State documents on federal relations (pp. 263-269), will be found re- 
printed all the June resolutions with the exception of those relating to Texas. M. W. 
Cluskey, The political text-book or encyclopedia (Washington, 1857) gives the first 
thirteen of the June resolutions, but not the address (pp. 532-533); the November 
resolutions (pp. 533-535); and the Tennessee resolutions (pp. 535-536). Herndon’s 
article (see above) is particularly well documented, including lists of the delegates 
(taken, however, from the newspapers and not from the official journals), the resolu- 


tions of the first session, in part, and extensive excerpts from the address, and the 
resolutions of the second session. 
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Judge Campbell. The address was later declared to be the work 
of Robert Barnwell Rhett, who, however, had been conspicuously 
silent during the convention. Both resolutions and address were 
read by Campbell, and then, together with the minority report 
signed by Nicholson and Brown of the Tennessee delegation, 
William M. Murphy of Alabama, Arthur J. Forman of Florida, 
and Sam. C. Roane of Arkansas, were ordered to be printed. To 
the committee were referred other resolutions recently intro- 
duced. 

Monday, June 10, Pillow presented some amendments to the 
address, but by a parliamentary tour de force, the resolutions 
were first forced to a vote. They were adopted. Later, on the 
vote by states, the address — amended meanwhile as proposed by 
Pillow — was unanimously adopted: but upon a call of the roll of 
individual delegates several of the Alabama group, with Ghol- 
son of Virginia, recorded their names as against the adoption of 
the address. Sharkey did likewise, but later, upon the solicita- 
tion of friends, withdrew his vote, though he did not change it to 
the affirmative. 

After resolutions in regard to the interests of Texas had been 
adopted, Mr. Dawson, a young delegate from Georgia, pressing 
resolutions as to the establishment of a southern party and of a 
southern press at Washington city, insinuated that the conven- 
tion might be charged with political purposes. ‘‘It had been 
suspected and whispered that a little infant president was quick- 
ening in some portions of the Address that had been adopted. 
He called on the convention to disavow it.’’ The resolutions 
were, however, laid upon the table. After passing various res- 
olutions of thanks, and after brief valedictories from the presi- 
dent and the vice-president, the convention adjourned sine die." 

While sentiment in Tennessee was well-nigh universal in favor 
of the compromise, the assembling of the convention made a 
deep impression. Of course the most outspoken approval of 
the convention was that of the Union. The work of the conven- 
tion, as that paper summed it up, had prepared the way for the 

65 In the course of the vigorous debate which marked the last two days of the con- 
vention there were made several speeches interesting and important for the historical 
student. Among these were Colquitt and Tucker on the extreme side, those of 


Hunter and Wilkinson, of conciliatory tone, and, especially, the running debate be- 
tween Sharkey and Hammond. 
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removal of difficulties and for the development of a sentiment of 
unity. The effect on the community, said the editor, has been 
noticeable. Now there was heard none of the fierce denunciation 
that had marked the early period before the convention met.” 
The Centre-State American, with enthusiasm, said that the phan- 
tom of treason had not once intruded on its deliberations.” 

With even greater interest one turns to the opinion of the whig 
newspapers. The Gazette admired ‘‘the propriety, dignity, for- 
bearance and moderation’’ which characterized the deliberations 
of the convention. ‘‘It were well for the northern representa 
tives in Congress to take warning.’ ‘‘It is but just to re- 
mark,’’ said the True Whig and Weekly Commercial Register, 
‘that the Convention embodied a large amount of talent and 
intelligence ; its deliberations were orderly and decorous; its dis- 
cussions were conducted with ability and courtesy, and the dele- 
gates separated with as much harmony and good feeling as usual- 
ly characterizes bodies of similar organization.’’** But while 
thus paying respect to the sobriety of the convention and refus- 
ing to underrate it, both this journal and the equally influential 
Republican Banner and Nashville Whig denounced the doctrines 
which the convention had adopted as its own in the address. 
The charge of ‘‘Nullification’’ for some time filled the columns 
of the True Whig.” 

The whigs criticised with especial bitterness the course of the 
Tennessee delegation. The members from Tennessee had in- 
deed softened the address, but why had they not voted against it 
as the open dissentients had done? ™ To the writer the explana- 
tion seems clear. In insisting upon the line of thirty-six de- 
grees and thirty minutes and denouncing the plan of the senate 
committee, the convention was but following the leadership of 
the ultrasouthern group in Washington from which it had taken 
its real beginning. The Tennessee leaders, while thoroughly 
conscious that public opinion in their state was very different 

66 Nashville Union, June 14, 1850. 

67 Centre-State American, June 15, 1850. 

68 Nashville Daily Gazette, June 14, 1850. 

69 Nashville True Whig and Weekly Commercial Register, June 14, 1850. 

70 Ibid., June 21, 28, July 5, 1850. 

71 Nashville Daily Gazette, June 14, 1850. 
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from that in South Carolina and the lower South, nevertheless 
were very much affected by the southern influence in the conven- 
tion. In a speech delivered in the house of representatives 
August 9, 1850,"* C. H. Williams, one of the whig members from 
Tennessee, gave the following interesting explanation of what 
had happened: 

‘‘This celebrated Nashville convention in the fullness of time 
met. The representatives of Tennessee, as I am credibly in- 
formed, having seen a letter from a member of the convention, 
were in favor unanimously of the Compromise bill of the Senate. 
Yet, before they adjourned, they were unanimously for the 
Missouri Compromise line. How was this radical change and 
sudden revolution effected? Let plain facts attest. Some of 
the representatives from Tennessee were telegraphed by mem- 
bers in this Hall, and were informed that if the convention would 
agree upon the Senate compromise bill then before the Senate, 
that there was every prospect that it would be passed by the 
Senate of the United States. The same representatives in the 
convention were informed that if the convention agreed upon the 
Missouri compromise line, it could not and would not pass the 
Congress of the United States. With a full knowledge that its 
passage was hopeless, the Nashville convention, with great una- 
nimity, agreed upon that line of adjustment, regardless of the 
fact that the democratic party, no longer ago than last Congress, 
repudiated and denounced that line of adjustment as unconstitu- 
tional and unjust. Whzy this political sumerset [sic]? The Hon. 
Robert B. Rhett tells you in his Charleston speech. He says 
that in five days the Tennessee delegation wheeled into line. 
What line?) The disunion line. How? By rejecting the Senate 
compromise bill and agreeing to the Missouri compromise line 
that they knew to be impracticalle.’’ 

Rhett’s speech, to which Williams made reference, had been 
delivered in Charleston very shortly after his return from Nash- 
ville, and had been as much more radical than the address as 
that was more radical than the resolutions. Of the convention 
Rhett had said: ‘‘Its effect was in nothing more remarkable 

72 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, ap., 1052. This passage is cited by 


Hermann E. von Holst, Constitutional and political history of the United States (Chi- 
cago, 1879-1892), 3: 353, n. 2. 
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than in the change of opinion and feeling it apparently produced 
on the people of Nashville and the Tennessee delegation. 
The toast of Governor Brown, at a dinner given by General Pil- 
low and himself to the delegates of the Convention, declaring 
that in five days the Tennessee delegation were brought into line, 
shows how previous mistrust had been changed into confi- 
denece.’’*™* So much was made of this unguarded statement of 
Rhett’s that Brown thought it worth while to make a formal ex 
planation. His alleged statement was very speciously converted 
into a mere dinner jest which had had reference only to the 
arrangement of the tables at which the guests were seated.” 
srown communicated to the newspapers a letter in defense of 
the convention and the Tennessee delegation, which like most of 
his productions, was rather rhetorical.” A more impressive 
document was the letter of Nicholson which appeared in the 
Union. From his experience in the convention Nicholson de 
clared that there had been a general agreement on conservatism 
and that the convention had steadily looked toward harmonizing 
the South. It was a pioneer in a grand movement for the pres- 
ervation of southern rights. It had given a quietus, he believed, 
to the idea of secession. He had yielded a reluctant assent to 
the proposal of the line of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes 
which to him involved congressional intervention on one side of 
the line and not on the other. He thought it a mistake for south- 
ern men violently to attack the compromise as reported, which 
yas as much southern as northern in origin.” 
Meanwhile early in July, after the adjournment of the Nash- 
ville convention, and just before the illness of President Taylor, 
Sell made in the senate a very long speech, which occupied in 
the delivery parts of three days.” At this time he strangely re- 
pudiated his own plan of February, which, he said, was made up 
of propositions submitted by others; yet he spent some time 
replying to the criticisms made of it. He now undertook to de- 
78 Nashville Union, July 3, 1850; Nashville True Whig and Weekly Commercial 
Register, July 5, 1850; Republican Banner and Nashville Whig, July 27, 1850. 
74 Nashville Union, July 11, 1850. 
75 Ibid., July 1, 1850; Nashville True Whig and Weekly Commercial Register, July 
5, 1850. 
76 Nashville Union, June 23, 1850. Nicholson’s argument was ably criticised in the 
Nashville True Whig and Weekly Commercial Register, June 28, 1850. 
77 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, ap., 1088-1106. 
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fend the plan of President Taylor and involved himself in a run- 
ning debate with Clay, who, he intimated, in his insistence upon 
the plan of the committee, was exercising a ‘‘moral despotism.’’ 
The basis of this attack was Clay’s speech of May 21 in which 
he defended, as he claimed, the bill of the committee against 
the administration. The issue between the president and Clay, 
Bell said, presented the old question whether Mahomet would 
go to the mountain, or the mountain should come to Mahomet. 
He did not undertake to say which was Mahomet or which the 
mountain. Clay retorted that he only wanted the mountain to 
let him alone. 

As the debate progressed, Foote accused Bell of inconsistency 
in abandoning his own suggestions. ‘‘But in regard to those 
resolutions of his,’’ Foote said, ‘‘upon which the great plan of 
adjustment is principally based, I must confess that whilst I 
recognized him as decidedly a public benefactor in proposing 
them, for which I have always considered him entitled to pe- 
culiar gratitude, yet it seems he has been merely contriving to 
lead myself and others into a mistake, and has induced us to 
accord a respect and favor to his own resolutions, which he is 
himself willing to show was misplaced.’’ Bell replied that the 
committee of thirteen, with Foote and his friends, deserted him 
and cut off the only one of his resolutions that he had particu- 
larly at heart. Foote urged that Bell’s course, if he really in- 
tended to support the compromise would weaken the support to 
itin the South. Bell disclaimed any such purpose, and modest- 
ly depreciated the extent of his own influence outside of his own 
state. After a long running comment on each of the measures 
contained in the compromise, he asserted that he would support 
any plan ‘‘which holds out the remotest prospect of restoring 
peace and harmony to the country.’’ ‘‘And whatever doubts,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘I may entertain of the efficacy of the one now 
presented for the decision of the Senate, I expect to give it my 
vote, unless I shall see that some other more acceptable measure 
is more likely to find favor with Congress.”’ 

The point which we have indicated was reached by Bell to- 
wards the conclusion of his remarks upon the second day. For 
the remainder of this day and upon the next Bell’s speech be- 
came an eloquent, thoughtful, and conservative discourse upon 
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the history of the past of the United States and upon the larger 
aspect of the questions which were then agitating the public mind. 
Nowhere is found a better expression of his attitude towards the 
political issues of the United States. But of the first part of his 
speech the New York Herald said that it was ‘‘a sweeping round 
and round the Omnibus, very seldom coming within hailing dis 
tance of the driver,’’ and called it ‘‘dreadfully metaphysical, 
abstruse, and dull.’’** Late in September, after the adoption 
of the compromise measures and the adjournment of congress, 
Bell had republished in the Nashville True Whig and Weekly 
Commercial Register his remarks of July 5 and 6, prefacing 
them with a letter rather pessimistic in tone. The crisis, he said, 
was not passed. He complained bitterly of the use of money 
under the disguise of the federal patronage ‘‘to operate as a 
standing premium to successful factions.’’ He urged the sons 
of Tennessee to cultivate a spirit of harmony as the state would 
inevitably play a large part in the decisions of the future.”* This, 
of course, was after the death of Taylor, an event which must 
have been a severe blow to Bell. The part which Bell might 
have played had the president lived affords ground for interest 
ing speculation. 

In contrast with Bell’s somewhat uncertain course, Turney 
consistently threw in his lot with Davis of Mississippi and his 
coworkers. These carried out the ideas of the southern conven- 
tion, endeavoring, first, so to amend the Texas and the California 
measures as to render them satisfactory to the South, and, fail 
ing in this, to defeat the compromise. According to a document 
said to have been found by federal soldiers in 1863, in Win- 
chester, Tennessee, the home of Senator Turney, an agreement 
was signed on August 2, 1850, by ten southern senators to ‘‘avail 
ourselves of any and every means which a majority of those 
signing this paper may determine to prevent the admission of 
California as a state unless the southern boundary be reduced to 
36° 30’ .’ The first name upon the list is that of H. L. 
Turney. Upon the reverse of the document is a record of a vote 
taken by these ten senators on the question of resisting ‘‘by all 
Parliamentary means”’ the passage of the bill, which was lost 


78 Cited in Nashville Union, July 16, 1850. 


79 Nashville True Whig and Weekly Commercial Register, September 27, 1850. 
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upon a tie. Turney voted aye, with Davis, Soulé, Morton, and 
Yulee.” Despite all their opposition the bill was passed by the 
senate August 13. Hunter of Virginia then presented a protest 
on behalf of this same group, on which, also, Turney’s name ap- 
pears.“ ‘The news of the passage of the compromise measures 
was received in Nashville with the booming of cannon, and an 
enthusiastic meeting was held which passed resolutions of thanks 
to those of the senators and representatives of Tennessee who 
had supported those measures. The exclusion of Turney by 
such words was deliberate. 

Very shortly after the adjournment of the June session of tie 
convention, E. G. Eastman, the editor of the Union, had been 
dismissed by the owner Watterson, and later had become editor 
of the American.“ The latter newspaper at once took on a 
stronger southern tone. It was the only Nashville paper to de- 
fend Turney and the only one to dissent from the chorus of ap- 
proval of the compromise. Yet even the American, so late as 
October, declared that a second session of the southern conven- 
tion ‘‘could not now do any good.’’** When, therefore, the 
southern intransigents determined that the action of congress 
did justify a second session, the convention, shorn of numbers 

80‘* Fifth annual report of the historical manuscripts commission,’’ ap. 1, in 
American Historical Association, Annual report, 1900 (Washington, 1901), 1:602-603 
Cited in R. G. Thwaites, Desc riptive list of manuscript collections of the State His 
torical Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1906), 146; and (not quite accurately) by Miss 
Cleo Hearon in ‘‘ Mississippi and the compromise of 1850,’’ in Mississippi Historical 
Society, Publications, 14: 139, n., 140, n. 

81 Congressional globe, 31 congress, 1 session, 1578. 

82 Nashville True Whig and Weekly Commercial Register, September 27, 1850. 
Turney voted for the fugitive slave law and the Utah bill, and against the Texas 
boundary bill, the California bill, and the bill for the abolition of the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia. Bell, on the other hand, voted for the Texas, the Cali 
fornia, and the fugitive slave bill, and against the Utah bill. On the New Mexico 
and the District of Columbia bill he cast no vote. Of the Tennessee delegates in the 
house of representatives the whig members supported the compromise measures, except 
the District of Columbia bill, for which only M. P. Gentry gave a favorable vote. 
On this and on the Texas and New Mexico bills, the Utah bill, and the fugitive slave 
bill, the democrats joined with the whigs, unless an individual refrained from voting 
at all. The only real division of sentiment appeared in the case of the California 
bill. Here the votes were seven to four. All the negative votes were democratic; 


on the affirmative side were all the whig names, and those of these democrats: G. W. 
Jones, Ewing, and Andrew Johnson. Cluskey, Political text-book, 107-109. 

88 Nashville Union, July 22, 1850. 

84 Centre-State American, October 15, 1850. 
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and strength, reassembled on November 11, in an atmosphere 
distinctly hostile. 

The meetings, which lasted through seven days, were held in 
the Christian church; and the procedure was much the same as 
before. The most vivid incident was, perhaps, the fiery speech 
of the aged Cheves, who urged immediate secession.*® While 
the South Carolinians were in control, the general leadership 
was placed in the hands of C. C. Clay of Alabama. Less than 
sixty delegates attended, and only the South Carolina and the 
Tennessee delegations were to any extent composed of the same 
men as in the June session.“ The explanation is found, of 
course, in the withdrawal of the conservatives from other states, 
such, for example, as Judge Sharkey. Instead of a hundred, 
Tennessee now had but fourteen representatives and most of 
these were the politicians around Nashville. Among them were 
Brown, Pillow, Nicholson, and Donelson. These now attempted 
to stem the tide of radicalism in the convention by the prepara- 
tion and introduction of the ‘‘Tennessee Resolutions,’’ ** which 
were much more moderate than those adopted by the convention. 


85 Nashville Daily American, November 16, 1850. Miss Hasse (see ante, note 64) 
was unable to find this speech in the eastern papers. 

86 For the official journal and the accounts in the Nashville papers see ante, note 64. 

87 On November 11 the Tennessee delegates held a meeting and Brown and Nichol 
son were appointed to draw up resolutions. Brown undertook the task and next 
morning some verbal amendments were made by Nicholson. At another meeting of 
the Tennessee delegation the resolutions were reported by Nicholson but read by 
Governor Brown as they were in his handwriting. After some further amendments, 
all in the direction of compromise, the resolutions were adopted and ordered to be re 
ported by General Pillow, chairman of the Tennessee delegation. These resolutions 
stated that the compromise measures fell short of justice to the South, yet to give 
proof of loyalty to the union Tennessee would accept them. This determination, 
however, was predicated on the express condition that the North should do her part. 
Also it was to be distinctly understood that the compromise measures emhraced all 
the actions in regard to slavery to be taken by the North, and that no attempt would 
be made to alter southern representation, to abolish slavery, to prevent the trans- 
portation of slaves from one slave-holding state to another by their lawful owners nor 
on antislavery grounds, to prevent the admission of any new states. 

The resolutions further stated that if the North failed to observe its promises and 
continued to harass the South, the South should boycott the North commercially, not 
as a matter of revenge but as a means of self-defense until means of redress should 
be obtained. This idea of commercial reprisal was a favorite one with Governor 
Brown. The last resolution recommended that, if congress should violate any of the 
conditions laid down, the legislature of each southern state should call a convention 


which should send delegates to meet ‘‘at such time and place as may be agreed on, 
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On the last day, as their efforts had received unfavorable con- 
sideration in the committee on resolutions, they tried to get a 
hearing in the convention, but were stopped by the application 
of the previous question. Brown and Nicholson both wished to 
speak, but were willing to forego this as the delegates wished to 
adjourn. Donelson, however, moved a reconsideration of the 
vote and, despite adverse ruling from the chair, tried to hold the 
floor, with some disorder and applause from the galleries.** The 
refusal to hear Donelson was resented by many, while only the 
American considered his action and the noise of the crowd dis 
courteous to the convention.*® From the whig newspapers, of 
course, the cries of condemnation for the resolutions of the con- 
vention were unanimous: but the Union was no less denuncia- 
tory. The convention was ‘‘admitted to have been a complete 
failure,’’ * and the readers of the paper were edified by the re- 


with full power and authority to do anything and everything which the peace, 
safety and honor of the South may demand.’’ 

These propositions of Tennessee were much in contrast with those adopted by the 
convention, which stated that all the evils anticipated by the South and which oe- 
easioned this convention to assemble had been realized by the failure to extend the 
Missouri compromise to the Pacific ocean, and by the provisions of the compromise. 
The convention recommended that all parties in the slave-holding states should refuse 
to go into any national convention for the purpose of nominating candidates for the 
presidency and vice-presidency of the United States, until the South’s constitutional 
rights had been secured. It was recommended further that there should be held a 
convention of slave-holding states with full power and authority to act either for re- 
storing the constitutional rights of the South or provide for future safety and inde- 
pendence. 

The Tennessee resolutions appear in the official Journal of proceedings, 17-18; 
the resolutions adopted by the convention ibid., 31-34. Both are to be found in 
Cluskey, Political text-book (see ante, note 64). The account of the action of the 
Tennessee delegation is taken from a note appended to an edition of the speech of 
Aaron V. Brown. See post, note 92. 

Cole (The whig party in the South, 181) says ‘‘the Union victory in Georgia must 
have had a dampening influence on the second session of the Nashville Convention.’’ 
The election in Georgia was held November 3. It would be improbable, in view of the 
poor telegraphic communication in the South outside of the largest towns, that news of 
the results of this election should reach Nashville in little over a week. As a mat 
ter of fact, the whig newspapers, which would have rejoiced to flaunt the outcome in 
Georgia in the face of the convention, have nothing to say of it until long after the 
adjournment of the convention. The principles of the ‘‘Georgia Platform,’’ on the 
other hand, may be profitably compared with those of the Tennessee resolutions. 

88 Nashville Union, November 19, 1850. 

89 Nashville Daily American, November 19, 1850. 

99 Nashville Union, November 20, 1850. 
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printing of the strongest paragraphs in General Jackson’s proc- 
lamation of 1832." 

When the undelivered speeches of Brown and of Nicholson 
were published,” it was evident that there was a serious differ- 
ence between the two men.” This was kept alive in the two 
democratic newspapers — the Union following Nicholson and 
the American representing Brown. The results were serious; 
in fact it is to this breach, in large part, that the loss of the dem 
ocratic party in Tennessee, in the elections of 1851 and 1852, is 
to be ascribed.** When Tennessee was redeemed for the democ- 
racy, it was not the work of Brown, but of a man of very differ 
ent type, the east Tennessee leader, Andrew Johnson.” 

A study of the relation of Tennessee to the events of 1849- 
1850 shows, then, that the ‘‘Southern movement’’ became, in 
Tennessee, a party matter, and that the great body of whigs were 


91 November 23, a very large union meeting was held in the hall of the house of 
representatives. The chief speaker was A, J. Donelson, who in the course of his re 
marks told an interesting story of the grief with which General Jackson broke with 
his former friends Hayne and Hammond, in 1832. Nashville Union, November 25, 26, 
1850. 

92 That of Nicholson in the Union, November 30, 1850; that of Brown in the 
American, in his Speeches (see ante, note 1), and in pamphlet form, Speech of Ex 
Gov. Aaron V. Brown, in the second session of the southern convention, on the resolu 
tions reported Saturday, 15th Nov., 1850; published in pursuance of a declaration 
made to the convention, after the previous question had been called, that Gov. B. 
would do so (Nashville, Tenn.: Eastman and Boyers, Printers, American Office, 
1850), pp. 1-12. Paged continuously with this are the Tennessee resolutions and a 
**Note’’ as to their origin (pp. 13-16). 

93 Brown continued to defend the South Carolinians. The American said (No- 
vember 20, 1850): ‘* Would it not be well for some of those who now find time for 
nothing else than abuse for South Carolina and Georgia to remember who it was, 
when Tennessee found it impossible to raise money to build the Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga Railroad, stepped forward and took a third of the stock?’’ This suggests 
a topic which limits of space do not allow us to consider in this paper. A little 
later the Union referred to Brown as standing with one leg in Tennessee and one leg 
in South Carolina, and humorously urged the ex-governor to ‘‘haul in that South 
Carolina leg before it is too late.’’ Nashville Union, November 27, 1850. 

94 The widening breach between Brown and Nicholson was regretfully reported to 
Buchanan by Cave Johnson. (Johnson-Buchanan letters, November 10, December 13, 
1850.) In November, 1853, Johnson wrote: ‘‘We have lost the state the last two 
elections by the rivalry between A. V. B. and A. O. P. N., and for want of union 
and harmony in their movements.’’ (Jbid., November 20, 1853.) In 1851 Turney 
lost his seat in the senate. 

95 See a paper by the present writer: ‘‘ Tennessee and national political parties, 
1850-1860,’’ in American Historical Association, Annual report, 1914. 
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consistently opposed to it. John Bell, the party leader, jealous 
of Clay, tried to support President Taylor against the plans of 
the Kentucky compromiser: but Taylor’s death left him without 
a position, and he fell in with the senate’s measures. Among 
the democrats, there was at one and the same time a devotion 
to the union, inherited from the days of Jackson, and a distinct 
prosouthern spirit. In the first session of the Nashville con- 
vention, the democratic leaders were in part swept off their feet 
by the southern current; and they, too, were left in a peculiar 
position, when, having resolved to insist on the line of the Mis- 
souri compromise, they were forced to accept a compromise 
which entirely disregarded that line. In the ease of the second 
session of the convention, the chief result was the development 
of a factional fight between Brown and Nicholson, disastrous for 
the democratic party. Beyond these conclusions it is not wise, 
perhaps, to go: for this paper deals primarily with the history 
of Tennessee. But it is hardly possible, if one examines the 
materials which have been the basis for this paper, to avoid the 
impression that the Nashville convention was really more 
important than it has been thought to be, and that the death of 
General Taylor was an event of greater significance than has 
sometimes been realized. Certainly the history of the ecompro- 
mise of 1850 is still worthy of investigation. 
Sr. Georce L. Stoussar 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











SPANISH REACTION AGAINST THE FRENCH ADVANCE 
TOWARD NEW MEXICO, 1717-1727 


The permanent occupation of the province of Texas by Spain 
in 1716 placed a definite limit to the westward advance of the 
French from the lower Mississippi. Further north and west, 
however, there was no obstacle to the extension of French en- 
terprise. Although Spain claimed the entire region west of the 
Mississippi river, the frontier settlements of New Mexico marked 
the northern limit of Spanish occupation. The valleys of the 
Missouri, the Arkansas, and the Platte afforded, therefore, an 
inviting field for the activities of the French. There soon de- 
veloped a well-defined rivalry in this region between France and 
Spain. This rivalry, although perhaps not as keen as that which 
was experienced on the Louisiana-Texas frontier, nevertheless 
had much influence in shaping the policy of Spain in regard to 
her whole northern frontier.’ 

The estrangement that arose between the French and Spanish 
governments after the death of Louis XIV and the assumption 
of the regency by the Duke of Orleans was reflected in America 
by the changed attitude of the colonial officials of New Spain 
toward the French in Louisiana. The tension was further in- 
creased by the activities of the Company of the West, which be- 
“ame the new proprietor of Louisiana in August, 1717. It mat- 
tered not that the aims of the company were chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, commercial. To the suspicious Spaniards any exten- 
sion of French influence in the Mississippi valley constituted a 
distinct threat to the security of the northern provinces of New 
Spain. Rumors to the effect that the French were planning to 
reoccupy the site of La Salle’s ill-fated colony near Matagorda 
bay led to the strengthening of Spanish establishments in Texas 
in 1718.* In the same year reports from Texas and Florida 

1 This paper is a portion of a larger study which is being made by the writer on 
Spanish and French relations in America. It is based almost entirely upon manu 
script sources in the archives of Spain and Mexico. 


2 Reales cédulas, tomo 39, no. 68, f. 1718, archivo general de México; Robert C. 
Clark, The beginnings of Texas (Austin, 1907), 69-88. 
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reached the viceroy concerning the departure of a number of 
Frenchmen for the ‘‘mines of Santa Fé’’ which aroused imme- 
diately the fears of the viceregal government in regard to the 
safety of the province of New Mexico, and caused steps to be 
taken toward reasserting in vigorous fashion the claims of Spain 
to the region between the Mississippi river and the Rocky moun- 
tains.® 

The report of French designs upon New Mexico was by no 
means a new one. The mines of that province, reputed to be 
inferior only to those of Chihuahua and Parral, had long excited 
the envy of French colonists in America. La Salle’s schemes, 
it will be remembered, had included a project for the conquest 
of the rich mining regions of northern Mexico. The desire to 
reach these mines had been a strong factor in French exploration 
west of the Mississippi river. As early as 1700 rumors had be- 
gun to reach Santa Fé concerning the activities of the French 
on the plains northeast of New Mexico. They were said to be 
forming alliances with various Indian tribes, supplying them 
with firearms, and gradually preparing the way for a future 
advance upon the Spanish settlements.‘ Such rumors, disre- 
garded as long as the intimate relations between the French and 
Spanish crowns had continued, now began to assume a new sig- 
nificance, and the warning messages from Texas and Florida in 
1718 served to call attention not only to the specific danger to 
New Mexico by way of Louisiana, but also to the long-threatened 
menace from the north. 

Early in 1719 Don Antonio de Valverde, governor of New Mex- 
ico, Was instructed by the viceroy to send out an expedition to 
investigate the alleged activities of the French, so that proper 
measures might be taken for the defense of the northern frontier. 
The order was delayed, however, and reached Valverde too late 
in the year for him to undertake such an extensive expedition as 
was proposed. He promised to execute the viceroy’s command 
in the following spring by sending out an exploring party led 
either by himself or by his lieutenant general.’ In the meantime 

8 Autos echos pr. el Brigadier Dn, Pedro de Rivera en razon de la pesquisa contra 
d=» Antto de Valberde, in Provincias internas, tomo 37, expediente no. 1, f. 13, 
archivo general de México; Reales cédulas, tomo 39, no. 68. 

4 Adolph F. A. Bandelier, Contributions to the history of the southwestern portion 


of the United States (Cambridge, 1890), 181. 
5 Testimony of Valverde, Provincias internas, tomo 37, expediente no. 1, f. 13. 
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the rapidly widening breach between France and Spain had cul- 
minated in an outbreak of hostilities between the two countries. 
Although the official announcement of the declaration of war 
bore the date of January 30, 1719, it did not reach the viceroy 
of New Spain until July of that year.’ In obedience to the king’s 
instructions, circular letters were immediately sent to all pro- 
vincial officials, ordering them to place their respective jurisdic- 
tions in a proper state of defense, and in view of the report 
that French troops had been sent against the frontier of New 
Spain, the governors of the northern provinces were especially 
warned to be on their guard against possible invasion.’ 

Just at this time, it seems, the province of New Mexico was 
troubled more by Indian depredations than by fears of the 
threatened French invasion. The Comanche and the Yute be- 
“ame so formidable in the summer of 1719 that it was deemed 
necessary to make a formal campaign in order to punish them 
for their crimes. In September Governor Valverde set out from 
Santa Fé at the head of one - hundred Spaniards and two hun- 
dred Indian auxiliaries in search of the offending savages. 
Marching toward the north, the expedition arrived first at the 
pueblo of Taos, the most northerly outpost of Spain in America. 
One hundred and ten miles from Santa Fé, the Apache settle- 
ment known as La Jicarilla was reached. Here the force was 
joined by one hundred Apache warriors. A diligent search was 
now made for the Comanche and Yute at all their customary 
haunts, according to Valverde’s official report, but no trace of 
them was found. By the end of October the little army found 
itself north of the Napeste, or Arkansas, river, within a few 
days’ journey of the last stronghold of the Apache nation known 
as El Quartelejo.* As winter was approaching and further 
search seemed useless, it was decided to return to Santa Fé. 
There is strong suspicion that fear of encountering a hostile 
French force may have had as much to do with Valverde’s re- 
luctance to continue the march as did the lateness of the season. 


6It is probable that news of the fighting at Pensacola reached the viceregal 
authorities a short while before the arrival of the royal dispatch. 

7 Duran to the viceroy, January 30, 1719, Historia, tomo 394, no. 4, archivo gen- 
eral de México; the viceroy to the governor of Parral, July 13, 1719, ibid. 

8 Ruins believed to be those of El Quartelejo have been discovered in Scott county, 
Kansas, 
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At any rate, the homeward journey was begun. When the Ar- 
kansas was again reached, a band of Carlana Apache was en- 
countered, from whom the governor obtained information which 
doubtless made him feel glad that he had ‘‘yielded’’ to the en- 
treaties of his officers to return home. The Indians reported 
that they had recently fought a day’s battle with a number of 
the Kansas tribe, and that their enemies had been aided by white 
men, who carried long muskets, traveled on foot, and wore red 
hunting caps. These white men, the Indians continued, had 
built several villages on a large river called the Jestis Maria 
(the Spanish name for the Platte), and had entered into alli- 
ances with the Pawnee and the Jumano. Many other details 
were given by the obliging Apache, which left no doubt in the 
minds of the Spaniards that the French were really settled in 
the region to the north and were slowly advancing toward the 
Spanish possessions.® With this disquieting information, Val- 
verde hastened back to Santa Fé, where he drew up a formal 
report to the viceroy, giving full details of his expedition and 
of the alarming news concerning the French. Although he be- 
lieved that there was no doubt as to the truth of the reports, he 
stated that he would send out the expedition as he had promised 
in the following spring, unless new instructions were sent him 
in the meantime. He called attention to the weak condition of 
his provinee, and suggested that reénforcements of men and 
arms should be sent without delay if serious consequences were 
to be avoided. These important tidings were intrusted to a 
special courier, who was sent posthaste to Mexico."’ 

As the messenger of impending disaster sped southward, he 
did not fail to arouse the inhabitants of the country through 
which he passed. The story lost nothing in the telling, and the 
most exaggerated accounts of the French menace were afloat. 
The governor of Parral was especially alarmed. In a letter to 
the viceroy, of December 11, 17:9, he reported that according 
to dispatches received from various places within his jurisdiction 
an army of six thousand Frenchmen was encamped at a point 


9 Valverde to the viceroy, November 30, 1719, Historia, tomo 394, nos. 5-9; testi- 
mony of Valverde, Provincias internas, tomo 37, expediente no. 1, ff. 13-14. Bande- 
lier did not see the official report of this expedition and erroneously states that 
Valverde went some distance beyond El Quartelejo. Contributions, 182. 

10 Historia, tomo 394, nos. 8-9, 
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only seventy leagues from Santa Fé, and was driving before 
them the whole Apache nation, forcing them to take refuge in the 
frontier settlements of New Mexico. With only three hundred 
and eighty-three men to oppose these trained veterans, the situ- 
ation seemed a desperate one indeed. He therefore asked the 
viceroy to send immediately one thousand muskets, one thousand 
bayonets, one thousand pistols, a large quantity of ammunition, 
and permission to raise a force of volunteers with which to 
strengthen the regular garrisons. This frantic message was 
also dispatched by special courier to increase the apprehensions 
of the viceregal authorities.” 

The two messengers reached the city of Mexico almost at the 
same time, and their dispatches were turned over to the author- 
ities. With unwonted celerity the machinery of the colonial 
government was put into operation to devise measures for the 
protection of the northern frontier. The royal fiscal, in accord- 
ance with the usual routine, was first called upon to consider 
the two letters. Upon comparing them, it was at once seen that 
the fears of the governor of Parral were somewhat exaggerated. 
Valverde’s report gave no occasion for immediate alarm; but it 
confirmed the fears of the authorities in regard to French activ- 
ities inthe West. Feeling the gravity of the situation, the fiscal 
recommended that a council of war should be called to discuss 
plans for the defense of the northern provinces.** On Decem- 
ber 28 the expediente was turned over to the auditor of war. The 
auditor seconded the suggestion of the fiscal, and outlined a 
policy for the consideration of the proposed council. His rec- 
ommendations may be analyzed under three heads: First, that 
a Spanish colony should be founded at El Quartelejo, three hun- 
dred and fifty miles northeast of Santa Fé. A presidio of twen- 
ty or twenty-five men should be established there, and several 
military experts should be sent to train them in the discipline 
and art of warfare. A civil settlement should be formed by en- 
couraging the emigration of a number of citizens from Santa Fé. 
Two or three priests should be sent to begin missionary work 
among the Apache. Second, that every effort should be made to 
gain the friendship of the whole Apache nation. By forming al- 


11 San Juan to the viceroy, December 11, 1719, Historia, tomo 394, no. 11. 
12 Tbid., no. 12. 
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liances with these Indians, whose territory extended almost to 
the Mississippi river, the auditor said, a formidable barrier 
would be erected against the advance of the French clear across 
the northern frontier. This work, he thought, was half accom- 
plished, as in New Mexico the Apache were already friendly to- 
ward the Spaniards. In Texas, it was true, they had caused 
some trouble. But if a determined effort were made to win 
their friendship, they would doubtless become allies in that prov- 
ince also. Instructions should therefore be sent to the Marquis 
of Aguayo, who was then preparing to lead an expedition into 
Texas, to spare no efforts to conciliate the Apache in that region. 
Third, that the governor of New Mexico should be instructed to 
send out the proposed reconnoitering expedition in order to 
obtain full and authentic particulars concerning the settlements 
of the French.” 

In other words, what the auditor recommended was the erec- 
tion of an Indian buffer state and the extension of the northern 
frontier of New Spain as far as the present state of Kansas. <A 
post was to be established as near as practicable to the reported 
French settlements on the Platte river, and a definite limit 
placed to the advance of the French from the north." 

The council of war was held on January 2, 1720, and the ree- 
ommendations of the auditor were adopted practically without 
change. On January 10 the viceroy approved of the delibera- 
tions, and issued formal instructions to Governor Valverde to 
send out the expedition to reconnoiter the French settlements 
and to establish the post at El Quartelejo. The whole matter 
had been concluded with unusual expedition.” 

The order to establish a settlement at the isolated post of El 
Quartelejo proved to be a very unwelcome one to Governor Val- 
verde. In his opinion the place was too remote for communi- 
vation to be maintained without great difficulty and danger, and 
its occupation would result only in failure. He thought that a 
much better location could be found at La Jicarilla, which was 
only one hundred and ten miles from Santa Fé. In order to 


13 Auditor’s parecer, December 29, 1719, Historia, tomo, 394, nos, 12-13. 
14 The similarity of this policy to that which was adopted in 1721 by the estab- 


lishment of the presidio of Los Adaes in eastern Texas is very striking. 
15 Historia, tomo 394, no. 19. 
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secure all possible light upon the question, however, he resolved 
to call a council of citizens who were familiar with both regions. 
This farcical meeting was held on June 2, and as was to be ex- 
pected the witnesses were unanimous in protesting against the 
establishment of the colony at El Quartelejo and in advising the 
selection of La Jicarilla, which, according to the testimony, was 
a veritable paradise. Finding his own opinion thus marvellous- 
ly upheld, Valverde wrote to the viceroy on June 15, explaining 
the reasons for his opposition to El Quartelejo and inclosing the 
proceedings of the council in justification of his position. Until 
he should receive further instructions, he said, he would post- 
pone the establishment of the presidio. At the same time he an- 
nounced that his lieutenant general was ready to set out with 
forty soldiers and sixty Indian auxiliaries for the purpose of 
penetrating to the settlements of the French. The expedition to 
which Valverde referred was that ill-fated enterprise known in 
history as the Villasur expedition.*® 

Although the main facts of the Villasur *’ expedition are fair- 
ly well known to students of Spanish-American history, no cor- 
rect account of it has hitherto been given.** The expedition to 
be sent out by Governor Valverde was not intended as a puni- 
tive expedition against the French, as has usually been held, but 
merely as a reconnaissance. A glance at the international sit- 

16 Valverde to the viceroy, June 15, 1720, Historia, tomo 394, no. 27. 

17 Although the name has usually been spelled ‘‘ Villazur,’’ I have found it written 
invariably as ‘‘Villasur’’ in the documents that I have used, and I see no reason 
for perpetuating what was probably originally a copyist’s error. 

18 The late Mr. Bandelier is the only writer who has attempted to treat the expedi- 
tion in the light of Spanish sources. (‘‘The expedition of Pedro de Villazur, from 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the banks of the Platte river, in search of the French and 
the Pawnees, in the year 1720,’’ in Southwestern historical contributions, 179-206.) 
Since his material was confined to a few fragmentary documents found at Santa Fé, 
he was compelled to indulge in much speculation in order to make a complete nar- 
rative. He seems to have regarded the expedition as an isolated episode of frontier 
history, and did not point out its real significance and purpose. Other writers have 
either followed Bandelier or have adopted the fantastic accounts given by early 
French writers. A few years ago the missing Spanish reports were found by Herbert 
E, Bolton in the course of his investigations in the Mexican archives, and were copied 
under the supervision of the writer, so that it is now possible to write the history of 
the expedition in final form. In this paper, however, I can do no more than give 
the main facts of the expedition, many of them stated correctly for the first time, 


and content myself with showing the connection of the enterprise with the general 
topic of French and Spanish relations on the northern frontier of New Spain. 
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uation at the time it was made will enable this fact to be more 
clearly understood. In January, 1720, Philip V had announced 
his willingness to adhere to the principles of the quadruple alli- 
ance, and a formal truce was made between France and Spain.*® 
This turn of affairs did not of course entirely relieve the situa- 
tion in America. There were still many reasons for the con- 
tinuation of the plan to extend the northern boundaries of New 
Mexico. The activities of Du Tisné, La Harpe, and Bourgmont 
in the Arkansas and Missouri valleys were probably not un- 
known to the Spanish colonial officials. Fears were even ex- 
pressed in Mexico that the truce was a trick to gain an unfair 
advantage over Spain. But in spite of such misgivings, all hos- 
tile operations had been countermanded by the viceroy.” There 
was certainly ample time for the news of the truce to have 
reached Santa Fé before the departure of Villasur and his men. 
In any case, it is clear that no aggressive movement was planned 
against the French. 

While the expedition was not an invasion directed against the 
French, the journey into a hostile Indian country could not fail 
to be attended with considerable danger. Governor Valverde 
seems never to have shown any evidence of great personal cour- 
age, and upon this oceasion he found a convenient excuse for 
not leading the force in person. Pleading more pressing busi 
ness at home, he intrusted the command to his chief officer, Don 
Pedro Villasur. The total force consisted of about one hun- 
dred and ten men — forty soldiers from the garrison of Santa 
Fé, sixty pueblo Indians, a few servants, and two or three pri 
rate citizens who volunteered to make the journey, probably in 
order to reap some profit from trade with the Indians. The 
most prominent of the citizens was Jean de |’Archévéque, one of 
the assassins of La Salle, who at this time had been a resident 
of New Mexico for many years. His acquaintance with the 
northern country, gained through trading ventures in that di- 
rection, and his knowledge of French made him an invaluable 
addition to the expedition. 

The start was made from Santa Fé on June 16, 1720, not on 
the fourteenth, as has always been stated. The usual northern 


19 Edward Armstrong, in the Cambridge modern history, 6: 126. 
20 Historia, tomo 394, no. 36. 
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route was taken, first to Taos, then to La Jicarilla, across the 
Arkansas river, until El Quartelejo was reached. Thus far the 
journey was comparatively easy and free from danger. For the 
remainder of the way, however, the route lay through a hostile 
Indian country, and much caution was necessary. After trav- 
eling for almost two months, on August 10 the expedition came 
into sight of a Pawnee village on the Upper Platte, or Rio de 
Jestis Maria, as it was known to the Spaniards. They were al- 
most in the center of the present state of Nebraska, probably not 
far from the junction of the forks of the Platte, and about five 
hundred and forty miles from Santa Fé. 

Camp was pitched on the south side of the river, at a respecta- 
ble distance from the Indian village, and efforts were immediate- 
ly made to get into communication with the French who were 
supposed to be in the vicinity. A Pawnee Indian, who had been 
reared among the Spaniards, was intrusted with a letter written 
in French by Archévéque, and sent to the village to inquire for 
the ‘‘other white men.’’ The messenger did not return, but an- 
other Indian appeared, with a message written on old paper, 
which could not be deciphered by the interpreter. Thinking that 
the lack of writing material had prevented the sending of an 
intelligible reply, some paper, inks, and quills were sent back, 
together with another letter, this time written in Spanish. After 
waiting two days, no further answer was received, and the si- 
lence gave rise to the conviction that the Indians were planning 
some mischief. A council of war was held, and it was decided 
that it would be unwise to continue the search for the French. 
The expedition therefore retired across the Rio San Lorenzo, or 
South Fork of the Platte, and preparations were made to pass 
the night there. Feeling themselves out of the reach of danger, 
the Spaniards seem to have taken no especial precautions to 
guard against surprise. Once during the night a disturbance 

yas reported at the river, but upon investigation nothing alarm- 
ing was discovered. 

Early the next morning, which was Saint Hippolytus’ day, 
August 13, the Spaniards were astir. Orders were given to bring 
up the horses, which had been placed under the guard of a special 
detachment some distance from the main camp, and prepara- 
tions were made to continue the homeward journey. In the 
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midst of the confusion incident to breaking camp, the little force 
was suddenly decimated by a volley of bullets and arrows fired 
from the tall grass near the camp. Taken totally by surprise, 
the Spaniards were unable to offer any effective resistance, and 
in a few moments all except two or three, who succeeded in join- 
ing the squad that was in charge of the horses, were slain in the 
murderous assault. The victims numbered forty-five, including 
Captain Villasur, the chaplain, Fray Juan Minguez, Archévéque, 
and eleven of the Indian allies. Thirteen men succeeded in mak- 
ing their escape. Most of the Indians, as usual, had evidently 
scented the danger in time to get away. The first of the surviv- 
ors reached Santa Fé twenty-four days later.” 

The news of this unexpected calamity threw the little com- 
munity into an instant state of panic. It was not doubted that 
the French were responsible for the massacre. It was common- 
ly reported that two hundred disciplined riflemen had partici- 
pated in the attack, and the accuracy of the volleys was pointed 
to as reason for this belief. There was even talk of abandoning 
the whole province. Governor Valverde was absent on a tour 
of inspection when the news reached Santa Fé, and his hurried 
return does not seem to have allayed the alarm of the panic- 
stricken inhabitants. That he himself shared the general opin- 
ion in regard to French complicity is shown by the following ex- 
tract from his report to the viceroy, written on October 8: 
‘With grief which rends my heart, I have to report this sad 
tragedy. On those fields was shed the blood of the best soldiers 
in all this land, who sacrificed their lives in the service of God 
and of the king my master, at the hands of the impious bar- 
barity of enemies of our holy Catholic faith. I am persuaded 
that the aggressors must have been heretical Huguenots, as 
their insolent daring did not spare even the innocence of the 
priest who went as chaplain.’’ It was to be presumed, Valverde 
said, that the French would follow up their advantage and make 
a formal invasion of the province. He pointed out to the vice- 
roy the helpless condition of the country, weakened as it was by 
the loss of half the veteran garrison of Santa Fé, and concluded 


21 This account is based upon Valverde’s official report and upon the testimony of 
survivors taken a few years later. There are some conflicting details, but the main 
facts as given above are well authenticated. Valverde to the viceroy, October 8, 
1720, Historia, tomo 394, nos. 29-34; Provincias internas, tomo 37, expediente no. 1. 
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by asking for immediate reénforcements with which to withstand 
the threatened invasion.” 

In spite of the firm belief of the inhabitants of New Mexico 
that Villasur’s party met its death at the hands of the French, 
there seems to be no positive evidence that the French were con- 
cerned in the massacre. Indeed, the whole affair has all the 
earmarks of a typical Indian ambush. It is possible, of course, 
that a few French traders may have instigated or even have been 
present at the attack, but in the absence of more definite proof, 
it seems better to give the French the benefit of the doubt and 
absolve them from any direct responsibility for the tragedy. 

Governor Valverde’s message of disaster was intrusted to one 
of the survivors, who reached the city of Mexico on November 
3, after a record-breaking journey of twenty-five days. The 
news of the tragic outcome of the expedition created great con- 
sternation among the colonial officials. The courier and two 
citizens of New Mexico who were then sojourning temporarily in 
the capital were immediately summoned to the residence of the 
auditor of war in order that all possible information might be 
obtained concerning this grave occurrence. In view of their 
testimony the auditor reported to the viceroy that it appeared 
that the French and Pawnee had attacked Spanish troops on the 
Rio de Jestis Maria at a distance of two hundred leagues from 
Santa Fé, causing the loss of forty-five of the veteran soldiers 
of New Mexico. Such action, he said, constituted a notorious 
violation of the existing truce, and the king should be notified 
at once in order that proper steps might be taken in view of the 
resumption of hostilities in America. Prompt measures should 
be taken to prevent the threatened invasion of the northern 
provinces. Orders should be sent to the Marquis of Aguayo to 
resume aggressive warfare in Texas, in spite of previous orders 
to the contrary; the governor of New Mexico should be given 
reénforcements; the garrison of Santa Fé restored to its full 
strength; and the proposed presidio should be established at La 
Jicarilla in accordance with Valverde’s recent recommenda- 
tions.” 

That the energetic measures proposed by the auditor were 
based upon a too hasty assumption of French duplicity is read- 


22 Valverde to the viceroy, October 8, 1720, Historia, tomo 394, no. 31. 
23 Auditor’s parecer, December 9, 1720, ibid., nos. 41-43. 
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ily apparent from the fact that a few weeks later * a definitive 
treaty of peace was signed by France and Spain, which proved 
without question that the French government had not sanctioned 
any renewal of hostilities. No further danger was now to be 
apprehended from a formal French invasion. The necessity for 
immediate action had passed, and the normal attitude of pro- 
erastination was resumed. Although plans for extending Span- 
ish dominion toward the north were not yet to be abandoned, 
henceforth the initiative was to come from the provincial officials 
of New Mexico. 

A change in the office of governor in New Mexico doubtless 
had something to do with the delay that ensued in the establish- 
ment of the new presidio at La Jicarilla. In 1722 Valverde was 
removed and charges of negligence in connection with the Vil- 
lasur expedition were made against him.” 

Final action seems now to have been delayed on account of the 
approaching visita of Don Pedro de Rivera, who had been com- 
missioned by the king to make a formal inspection of the pre- 
sidial establishments of the frontier provinces. On October 21, 
1724, the whole matter was turned over to Rivera for his consid- 
eration. It was almost two years before he made his report. 
In the meantime he visited New Mexico and informed himself 
in person of conditions in that province. In view of Rivera’s 
well-known policy of economy and retrenchment, it is not sur- 
prising that he reported adversely on the establishment of the 
presidio at La Jicarilla. His letter to the viceroy, written from 
El Paso on September 26, 1726, is well worthy of being quoted 
in full, but only the briefest reference to a few of his very sane 
observations can here be made. After careful investigation, he 
said, he had come to the conclusion that the establishment of the 
presidio was unwarranted. The sole motive of the Apache was 
to secure protection from their enemies. They had no desire 
to embrace the Christian faith. Both the spiritual and the tem- 
poral needs of the Indians could be provided for by allowing 

24 March 27, 1721. 

25 His trial was not held until 1726. The principal charges brought against him 
were the failure to lead the expedition in person, as had first been ordered, and his 
selection of an inexperienced man to command it. (Autos echos pr el Brigadier Dn 
Pedro de Rivera en razon de la pesquisa contra dn Antto de Valberde, in Provincias 


internas, tomo 37, expediente no. 1.) A nominal fine of two hundred pesos was as 
sessed against him. Bandelier, Contributions, 204. 
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them to settle at the pueblo of Taos, where they had upon former 
occasion taken refuge from the attacks of the Comanche. If 
the founding of the presidio was desired in order to extend the 
royal dominions, sites far more suitable could be found than at 
La Jiearilla. The region of El Quartelejo, for instance, would 
be an ideal location if expansion were the only end in view. He 
believed, however, that it behooved Spain to develop the terri- 
tory she had already acquired instead of spreading out uselessly 
over new and distant regions. With many other intelligent ar- 
guments, he made out a strong case against the erection of the 
proposed presidio. The recommendations of such an influential 
official could not but have due weight. In view of Rivera’s re- 
port, the auditor advised that the plans of the former juntas 
should be suspended and the establishment of the presidio indef- 
initely postponed.” 

In the meantime the question of the establishment of the pre 
sidio had been revived toward the end of 1723 by Valverde’s sue- 
cessor, Juan Domingo de Bustamante. In November of that 
year Governor Bustamante received an urgent request for mis- 
sions and military protection from the Apache of La Jicarilla 
of which he took advantage in order to renew the agitation for 
the post. On January 10, 1724, he advised the viceroy of the 
favorable attitude of the Apache, reminding him of the need for 
a new fortress which would serve to hold back the French.” 

The favor with which Bustamante’s communication was re- 
ceived in Mexico is evidence of the fact that in spite of the close 
relations between France and Spain, as indicated by the forma- 
tion of the first family compact, the viceregal government was 
still keenly alive to the danger from further activities of the 
French. Both the fiscal and the auditor agreed that the conver- 
sion of the Jicarilla Apache should be encouraged by all possible 
means and that a presidio of fifty men should be established 
among that tribe for the ‘protection of the neophytes and the 
preservation of the royal dominions from the invasions of the 
French and their allies.’’ * 

26 Rivera to the viceroy, September 26, 1726; auditor’s parecer, March 31, 1727, 
Historia, tomo 394, nos. 79-85. 


27 Bustamante to the viceroy, January 10, 1724, tbid., nos. 71-72. 
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28 Resquesta fiscal, April 2, 1724; auditor’s parecer, July 12, 1724, ibid., nos. 73 
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A few months later Governor Bustamante made a final effort 
to arouse the authorities to the need for the new presidio. He 
sent in a detailed report of French activities in the north, show- 
ing that the French had begun to frequent the country of the 
Quartelejo Apache and were endeavoring to bring about an alli- 
ance between the Comanche and the Apache. He asked permis- 
sion to make an expedition to investigate the truth of these re 
ports.” 

Such a warning was no longer sufficient, however, to bring 
about action. A great change in the attitude of the colonial offi- 
cials is indicated by the reply made by the auditor to Busta- 
mante’s communication. Although it was true, he said, that 
there had formerly been danger of French invasion from the 
north, the close relations now existing between the two countries 
precluded any further fear of such acontingency. If the French 
were in the vicinity of El Quartelejo their aims were probably 
entirely peaceful. Therefore he saw no necessity for the ex 
pensive expedition proposed by Bustamante.*” On November 
24, 1727, the viceroy gave his approval to the judgment ex- 
pressed by the auditor, and with this action the project of north- 
ward expansion from the province of New Mexico seems to have 
been finally relinquished by Spain. Thenceforth, in accordance 
with Rivera’s policy, Spain made no real effort to colonize the 
plains of the Middle West. 

The feeling of security in regard to the French, however, did 
not endure for a great while. The arrival of the Mallet expedi- 
tion at Santa Fé in 1740 signified the first bridging-over of the 
gap between the respective spheres of influence of the two na- 
tions in the West. Repeated intrusions of this nature increased 
the alarm of the Spaniards until it was believed that these so- 
called traders were really spies sent to observe the state of de 
fense of the Spanish provinces. The capture of a number of 
Frenchmen near the mouth of the Trinity river in Texas in 
1754, following closely upon this series of intrusions in New 
Mexico, convinced the Spaniards that their suspicions were well 
founded. In 1756 the council of the Indies recommended a 
change of policy to meet what it characterized as the ‘‘artful and 


29 Bustamante to the viceroy, April 30, 1727, Provincias internas, tomo 37, ex 
pediente no. 1, ff. 74-76. 
80 Auditor’s parecer, November 21, 1727, tbid., f. 74. 
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perfidious’’ designs of the French.** Needless to say, the events 
of the next few years put an end to these new plans. With the 
expulsion of the French from America in 1763, the Mississippi 
river became the danger line of the Spanish possessions, and 
Spain was under the necessity of guarding against a far more 
formidable rival than she had previously encountered in her old 
neighbors, the French. 
Wituum E. Dunn 
University or Texas 
AUSTIN 

$1 It is interesting to note, in connection with this paper, that among the measures 
proposed to guard against the loss of additional territory was the sending out of 
missionaries to the Comanche and the Pawnee, in an effort to cut off the French ad- 


vance from the region of the Platte. Manuscript in the archivo general de Indias, 


Seville, Spain: Audiencia de Guadalajara, estante 103, cajon 6, legajo 23. 

















THE STATESMANSHIP OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON: 
A STUDY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION POLICY 


There has been an all but unanimous consensus of opinion 
among students of history that the country suffered an irrepar- 
able calamity with the death of President Lincoln just at the 
time when the tremendous problem of the reconstruction of the 
southern states had to be faced by our national government. 
His own superior qualifications to deal with this situation as well 
as the utter lack of fitness of his suecessor have been major 
premises which through long acceptance have really become axi- 
omatie. The basis for this conviction undoubtedly lies largely 
in the fact that Lincoln sueceeded in accomplishing what he set 
out to do; Johnson met with failure and repudiation. Moreover, 
the former died at the psychological moment best suited to bring 
with it a vast increase in fame; the longer the latter lived, the 
more complete became his political isolation. 

However, it is only fair to ask, what might have been Linco|n’s 
loss of reputation among the people of the North if he had lived 
to continue his policy of reconstruction and his fight against con- 
gress and the radical northern propagandists? Did not he, just 
as Pitt, die most opportunely? For, if Pitt’s health had not 
forced his retirement from the British cabinet is it likely that he 
would have emerged from the entanglements of the American 
colonial problem without serious loss of prestige? In the light 
of available facts can it be doubted that Abraham Lincoln, the 
great war president — instead of Andrew Johnson, certainly a 
great war governor —might have become the reconstruction 
scapegoat just as Jefferson, the greatest of all American demo- 
erats, was obliged to bear the humiliation of the embargo fiasco? 
Surely Lincoln while in office never had a personal popularity 
equal to that of Jefferson, nor a domination over congress that 
ras at all comparable. Yet, Jefferson failed miserably in his 
endeavor to persuade the country to stand behind his plan of re- 
taliation against England, and his congress, earlier so blindly 
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devoted to him, repudiated this cherished policy of an American 
embargo even before he departed from office. Could Lincoln 
with his liberal views have had any guarantees that he would 
succeed better with a radical congress on his hands in providing 
a proper solution of the great southern problem? Would any 
really statesmanlike solution of that problem have been accept- 
able to the North during the decade following the war? Was not 
any president inevitably doomed to disappointment, failure, and 
loss of popularity should he endeavor to carry it out? 

On the other hand, might not one say with equal reason that it 
Was a calamity that a man of the type of Johnson was not elected 
president in 1860? Was Lincoln not a great war president 
‘rather than a great war president? Is it not likely that such a 
man as Hamilton would have crushed the insurrection much 
more quickly, even decisively before the forces of secession could 
have had time thoroughly to organize? Was not Lincoln, while 
in office, peculiarly lacking when it came to exhibiting great 
driving foree, such as characterized Johnson in stamping out re- 
bellion in Tennessee? Might not Johnson, indeed, have become 
a great war president if the opportunity had offered itself? Is 
there not as much truth in the statement of Charles Francis 
Adams, referring to Lincoln’s election that no other ‘‘experi- 
ment so rash had ever been made as that of elevating to the head 
of affairs a man with so little previous preparation for his 
work,’’’ as there is in Rhodes’s indictment of the man con- 
fronted by the reconstruction crisis, that it is ‘‘diffieult to con- 
ceive of one so ill-fitted for this delicate work’’?? In other 
words, is there any reasonable basis for the maintenance longer 
of the attitude by historians that Lincoln would have succeeded 
where Johnson failed? 

Mr. Johnson could not be called a prepossessing successor to 
President Lincoln. His stocky form, swarthy complexion, deep- 
set, piercing eyes, impulsive movements, voluble, brusque, tense 
manner of speech unfavorably contrasted with the quiet, quaint 
banter, the slow movements of the towering, angular yet digni- 
fied figure of the beloved martyr. 

1 See the introduction to the Diary of Gideon Welles, secretary of the navy under 
Lincoln and Johnson, with an introduction by John T. Morse, Jr. (Boston, 1911). 


2 James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850 
(New York, 1906-1907), 5: 518, 
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However, there was much that was common in the early years 
of these men. Each had seen the light of day in the hut of a 
poor mountain white; each had been raised in the midst of 
squalor and ignorance; each had struggled for an education with 
almost pathetic eagerness; each personified in himself the 
rugged independence and democracy of the West and consist- 
ently with this, each expressed a strong dislike for the institu- 
tion of slavery; one was familiarly known as ‘‘honest Abe,’’ the 
other as ‘‘incorruptible Andy.’’ Like Patrick Henry, Lincoln 
was a failure in life until he entered the legal profession; John- 
son, like Garfield, had a career of uninterrupted success from 
the days of a self-supporting boyhood up to the attainment of 
the presidential office. Both Lincoln and Johnson left the state 
of their birth when young and in the state of their adoption 
early in life began playing at polities — each in his own field and 
in his own peculiar manner becoming a master of the art; al- 
though Lineoln was more often checkmated than Johnson. In 
the struggle for a seat in the United States senate Johnson was 
successful over Neil Brown, while Lincoln was defeated by Doug- 
las. In 1860 the democratic delegates from Tennessee to the 
Charleston convention were as ardent in their support of Joln- 
son for president as the Illinois republicans were for Lincoln. 
sut when Lincoln attained the presidency he was a mere novice 
in the field of public service in comparison to Johnson, who for 
a score of years had been rewarded by the people of Tennessee 
with one great public trust after another. When these two men 
were placed at the head of the union party in 1864, one of the 
newspaper correspondents sarcastically wrote: ‘‘They have a 
railsplitter and a buffoon for the head of the ticket and upon the 
tail they have a boorish tailor.’’ 

Although both of these men were western in training, in char- 
acter and spirit, they were totally different in temperament and 
methods of approaching a problem. Lincoln put great depen- 
denee upon an attitude of what lately has been characterized as 
‘‘watchful waiting’’; he was willing to temporize; he had great 
faith in his often irresistible method of showing to an opponent 
‘‘the sweet unreasonableness of the latter’s position.’’ He was 
the Fabian in American politics just as Johnson attempted to 
play the réle of a Gideon. For Johnson was one who 
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appealing to a present-day phrase —‘‘carried a big stick.’’ 
When convinced that he was right and his opponents were 
wrong there was no counting of forces for or against, but there 
was a fight — and always to the finish. He breathed the same 
spirit that battled in the veins of Andrew Jackson and the Ben- 
tons of the earlier rough-and-tumble Tennessee days. There 
was a decisiveness about him that rang like an anvil at times. 

When Tennessee was on the eve of seceding Johnson hurried 
from Washington to fight the movement. Warned that he would 
surely be shot if he addressed a certain audience, it is related 
that he went to the meeting, placed a revolver on the speaker’s 
desk, and with his eyes literally snapping fire, denounced in the 
most terrific language the actions of this very people who had 
delighted to honor him for twenty years! His state seceding, 
unlike Lee, he felt there was a greater than state loyalty. Alone 
of all the southern senators, he remained in his seat at Washing 
ton, defying his former constituents in their attempt to wreck 
the union. 

While never carried away by such bursts of passion as char- 
acterized Andrew Jackson, he lacked none of the latter’s ability 
to employ on occasion language that was abusive and insulting 
in the extreme and hard for any other than a westerner to over- 
look in a man. Indeed, Johnson found it more difficult than 
Lincoln to adapt himself to the demands of eastern society ways. 
When, as a retort to a veiled thrust by Jefferson Davis at his 
humble origin, he turned upon his southern opponents in the 
house of representatives and denounced the ‘‘illegitimate, swag 
gering, bastard, scrub aristocracy’’*—he simply retorted in 
that plain, unvarnished, hyperbolic language generally employed 
by men of the frontier as a preliminary to the more dramatic 
appeal to force. 

His motto like Strafford’s was ‘‘thorough.’’ Arriving in 
Tennessee in 1862 as war governor, he put down the activities 
of the guerrilla bands with an iron hand, warning the secession- 
ists in a proclamation that wherever in the state a union man 
was mistreated he would immediately clap into irons the five 


8’ Varina H. Davis, Jeff rson Davis, ex preside nt of the confederate states of 
America; a memoir by his wife (New York, 1890), 1: 243; Congressional globe, May 
29, 1846, p. 885. 
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most prominent confederate sympathizers of that section. By 
the time that Johnson was elected vice president his work as war 
governor had been so thoroughly done that Tennessee then was 
desirous of nothing so much as to be restored to her full rights in 
the union. 

A long public career, characterized by unusual achievements 
most often brought about in the teeth of intense opposition, had 
given the vice president unusual self-confidence and a frankness 
in voicing it that was almost Napoleonic — traits, indeed, that 
typify the blunt, unaffected civilization of western communities, 
and that constantly laid Johnson open to charges of offensive 
egotism. It must be insisted that it is hopeless to attempt to 
understand sympathetically such a personality as his without 
first having an intimate appreciation of the life of the West. 
One who would especially dislike to rub shoulders with an An- 
drew Johnson would surely feel uncomfortable in any thor- 
oughly ‘‘western’’ community. 

Decisive and bold, with a bulldog’s combativeness and tenacity 
when aroused, plain spoken, and even at times brutally rough in 
language, the confidence of an aggressively successful career be- 
hind him — such was the man called upon to deal with the most 
dificult constructive problem in American history. But just as 
Lincoln with all his tact, his ability to disarm opposition, his 
conciliatory spirit, after his election to the presidency, failed to 
check the country from drifting off into desperate civil strife, 
so Johnson, in spite of a tremendous display of energy, was help- 
less to give the nation a rational solution of her problem in the 
South in the face of the tidal wave of radicalism which swept the 
North at the close of the war. 

Dunning has pointed out that Andrew Johnson was not con- 
scious of the consternation which his accession to the presidency 
produced. It was no time, men thought, in the quaint language 
of the late leader, ‘‘to swap horses’’ — to exchange a tried and 
true executive for an unknown quantity. Moreover there had 
already grown up a substantial opposition against the vice pres- 
ident. Some disliked his personality, others his western ways, 
still others of high social standing could not tolerate him on aec- 
count of his ‘‘low extraction’’ and the clinging odor of his earlier 
plebeian profession of village tailor; many of orthodox com- 
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plexion were convinced that he was irreligious and a skeptic, and 
the feeling had begun to spread that he was a hard drinker. 
Some who had followed closely his career and knew of his domin- 
ating personality were alarmed for our republican institutions in 
view of the fast increase in power that had come to the presiden- 
tial office during the past four years; others looking forward to 
an early adjustment of affairs with the South trembled lest he 
should attempt to carry into effect his often-repeated threats 
against the instigators of the rebellion; and everywhere there 
were ardent republicans who were chagrined and made uneasy 
that a life-long democrat should have slipped into office. 

But while the press gives ample evidence of the existence of 
these different sources of incipient opposition, it would appear 
that the majority of Americans were not so much prejudiced 
against Johnson as they were curious and expectant and holding 
judgment in abeyance until they could see how he would carry 
himself — all the while hoping for the best. Numbers undoubt- 
edly went further, reéchoing the sentiments of a contemporary 
biographer of the president who during the summer of 1865 
wrote: ‘‘An individual better fitted for the place could have 
hardly been selected.’’* This is especially true of the radical 
elements of the North who had become indignant with Lincoln’s 
yielding attitude toward the South and who in the words of the 
staunch, free-soil warrior, George W. Julian, felt ‘‘that the ac- 
cession of Johnson to the presidency would prove a godsend to 
the country.’’° 

Upon entering office, Mr. Johnson wisely followed the example 
set by previous vice presidents who had ascended to the presi- 
dency in inviting the already constituted cabinet to remain in- 
tact. To have done otherwise under the peculiar circumstances 
would have raised.a storm of opposition, especially in view of 
the fact that this cabinet as a whole was made up of men who 
had won the confidence of the country. There then appeared no 
reason why Johnson would not be able to work successfully with 
any of these men. At his first cabinet meeting he announced 
that his policy ‘‘in all essentials would be the same as that of the 
late president.’’® Gideon Welles, secretary of the navy, writing 

4See George W. Bacon, Life and speeches of Andrew Johnson (London, 1866). 


5 George W. Julian, Political recollections, 1840-1872 (Chicago, 1884), 257. 
6 Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 289. 
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in his diary four months afterwards was able to record: ‘‘It is 
understood that the Cabinet unanimously supports the policy of 
the President. No opposition has manifested itself that I am 
aware of.’’’ 

The North at his accession was in the midst of grief and un- 
controlled excitement over the assassination. Although the 
chief conspirators had been brought to justice, the judge-advo 
cate general was so sure that there was evidence to prove Davis 
and other leaders connected with the plot that Johnson with 
probably a good deal of grim satisfaction issued a proclamation 
charging them with complicity. For Johnson realized that he 
had been the peculiar object of execration in the South ever 
since as a southerner he had denounced the rebellion. This 
hatred for him had only been intensified, if possible, when it be- 
came known that he advocated the trial of the leaders for treason 
and the confiscation of their plantations for the benefit of the 
union war sufferers. 

The repudiation of Sherman’s terms to General Johnston, 
whereby the South would at once become fully restored to all its 
former political rights, as far as the executive arm of the gov- 
ernment could guarantee it, cannot fairly, according to Welles, 
be charged against the president; for, apparently, Stanton, most 
characteristically, without consulting his superior’s wishes, tele- 
graphed this ‘‘vituperative and insulting’’ annulling order. 
However, in the light of previous utterances there is little prob- 
ability that Johnson at that time would have been disposed to 
consider for a moment any such sweeping measure as a general 
amnesty for the South. 

After the capture of Jefferson Davis preparations were made 
to bring him to trial on a charge of high treason. The presi- 
dent, consistently with his theory, strongly urged this. But 
while the preparations were being made and the weeks passed 
by, a great change of feeling came over the country. The al- 
most universal cry for vengeance raised after the assassination 
had died away and just as generally in its place there appeared 
a pronounced loathing at the thought of further bloodshed — 
especially after the trial and execution of Mrs. Surratt. This 
action and reaction of an overwhelming public opinion cannot 


7 Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 364. 
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be too strongly insisted upon. No individual will or policy 
could suecessfully oppose it. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that Johnson himself was affected by this sentiment against fur- 
ther bloodshed, in spite of the fact that McCulloch, his secretary 
of treasury, records his opinion that the president was loath to 
give up his plans for the treason trials.* Theoretically, he may 
have believed that the leaders of the rebellion — who were re 
sponsible, according to his view, for all the terrible harvest of 
woe — should be brought to the bar of justice; but that would 
not prevent the submission of his ideas of strict justice to the 
call of mercy and magnanimity now that the enemy was fallen. 
Whatever may have been his change of feeling personally, John 
son was made to realize that the country would not support his 
Spartan policy. To impute the abatement of his stern resolve, 
as was done, to personal ambition which centered around the 
building up of the democratic party into a triumphant machine, 
is in direct contradiction to every trait of character previously 
exhibited by Mr. Johnson during a long political career. That 
Seward was chiefly responsible for the change that came over 
the administration policy during the succeeding month and a 
half following the taking of the oath of office, is hardly an ac 
ceptable theory.” It presupposes that Johnson was more easily 
led from a policy and succumbed more easily to the personal 
domination of another than the facts of his career justify. His 
isolated and consistent stand at a great sacrifice in the Tennessee 
legislature against the popular road improvement law, for con 
stitutional reasons; his refusal alone among the chief Tennessee 
supporters of Bell to secede to the whig party upon the triumph 
of the Polk faction; his refusal alone among the southern sen- 
ators to resign his seat; his unique roéle as a southerner in the 
subjugation of his own state; his determination to support Lin- 
coln as against his party in 1864 — all this shows that Mr. John- 

8 Hugh MeCulloch, Men and measures of half a century (New York, 1888), 410. 
Davis is ‘‘the head devil among the traitors.’’ 

® Such great organs of public opinion as the Nation reflect this. (Nation, 1: 390.) 
Chase, who was to be depended on to keep his ear close to the ground, delighting in 
radicalism, refused to counsel Johnson in this matter of bringing the leaders to 
trial. See Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 366. 

10 John W. Burgess, Reconstruction and the constitution, 1866-1876 (New York, 
1902 — p. 32) holds to this view. This also would apply to the suggested controlling 
influence of the Blairs or of Preston King. See Edward L. Pierce, Memoir and let- 
ters of Charles Sumner (London, 1879-1893), 4: 230, 250. 
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son was very much the sort of man who arrived independently 
at important conclusions. 

The theory that the president was rather guileless and as a 
consequence played into the hands of versatile southerners who 
managed to turn his head by means of their insinuating ways, is 
even less tenable than the supposed influence exerted by Seward. 
For years before the war he had been intimately associated with 
these men in public affairs; his political rise had largely been 
due to the fact that he had stood as the common man’s champion 
in opposition to the aristocratic southern element in Tennessee. 
It would appear that the most satisfying explanation for the re- 
versal of the administration policy would lie in the fact that 
Johnson, under the spell of the nation-wide reaction against 
further bloodshed and now in possession of the highest office in 
the nation, face to face with tremendous responsibilities, came 
to realize that the new southern problem could never be solved 
by attempting to hang the natural leaders of the people in that 
section — ‘‘traitors though they were’’—or by confiscating 
their lands —‘‘richly as they deserved it’’; and, as the real 
situation of the South in all its desolation, threatened by an- 
archy, impressed itself upon him, he arrived at the determina- 
tion to put aside all notions of retribution and rather exert him- 
self to restore the wretched and thoroughly subdued region at 
once to a basis upon which it might hope to realize once more se- 
curity of person and material prosperity —a basis, however, 
that would at the same time require the complete subjection of 
every part of the country to the new national ideals. 

The inconsistency shown by many who bitterly complained 
that Mr. Johnson had changed his policy toward the South is il- 
lustrated by the Nation which early in 1865 threw its influence 
decidedly against the punishment of Davis and other traitors 
and in September attacked Johnson in an editorial entitled, ‘‘Is 
anybody to be punished?’’ because he had disappointed the pub- 
lie expectations by not carrying out his earlier views! ‘‘The 
opinions about Mr. Johnson’s qualifications in those dark days 
were of course varied, but there was one point on which they all 
agreed, and that was that he was just the man to punish trai- 
tors.’’** But he had failed to do so; on the contrary he was ex- 
hibiting an unexpected zeal and sympathy for the South. 


11 The Nation for September 28, 1865, 
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Not only was the president two months after taking office 
charged with a reversal of his policy towards the traitors but 
he had to face accusations of having deceived the leaders of his 
party as to his real attitude toward the black race. Stanton, 
Wade, Chase, and Sumner were all convinced after conferring 
with him at his accession that he would consider favorably a 
proposition to grant universal suffrage to the Negroes. Secre- 
tary Welles had a different impression. ‘‘On this point I am 
skeptical. He would not oppose any such move were any state 
to make it.’?** Later on in his Diary the secretary wrote that 
the president ‘‘early listened to the counsel of Sumner and 
others’’ but found that he could not adopt their extreme views 
‘‘without sacrificing his own convictions and principles. Their 
aims and objects are partizan and factious; his are patriotic and 
statesmanlike.’’** Welles also offers the following explanation 
in replying to the charges that Johnson deceived Sumner and 
others: ‘‘In our conversations he did not dissent from my 
views and positions in any respect and persons not acquainted 
with him would have supposed that he adopted them all, but this 
is not his way. He listens, but unless he squarely and emphat- 
ically disapproves is disinclined to controvert. This trait has 
led many to misunderstand and to misinterpret him.’’ * 

It must be admitted that Johnson on becoming president was 
faced by a most extraordinary situation. He had every reason 
for desiring in no wise to antagonize those with whom he must 
labor in the great work of restoring the union. In his assur- 
ances to such men as Sumner that ‘‘there is no difference be- 
tween us,’’ what he probably meant to imply in the light of pre 
vious and succeeding utterances was that they both agreed there 
must be full justice to the colored race, that the fruits of the 
union triumph must not be lost, and that the leaders of rebellion 
must not only be denied the opportunity of aiding in the estab- 
lishment of civil government in the South, but every means must 
be employed to bring them to justice. That President Johnson 
meant to imply for a moment that he would allow Sumner or any 
other man to dictate to him the particular processes by which 
the administration was to attempt to realize these ends seems 

12 Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 304. 


13 Tbid., 580. 
14 Tbid., 3: 194. 
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almost preposterous. Yet, that is just exactly what a clique of 
influential radicals took for granted in these conversations; that 
is certainly what Wade implied in exclaiming at the accession 
of Johnson: ‘‘By the gods, there will be no trouble now in run- 
ning the government.’’ ** 

Johnson, in talking with these men, must have sincerely be- 
lieved that a common basis for reaching mutually desired ends 
could surely be arrived at. He was not opposed to limited Negro 
suffrage; but, significantly enough, he previously had publicly 
declared in a widely reported speech: ‘‘In my judgment, the 
freedmen, if they show patience and manly virtues, will sooner 
obtain a participation in the elective franchise through the state 
than the general government, even if it had power to inter- 
vene.’’** But the radicals demanded nothing less than universal 
Negro suffrage to be imposed by the federal government. For 
weeks there is every indication that the new president felt his 
way with great caution, hoping to be able to put through his pro- 
gram without experiencing the hostility that Lincoln had faced. 
In the cabinet meeting of May 9 the proposition of Negro suf- 
frage through federal authority first appeared as an issue be- 
tween the members present; Johnson finding the cabinet about 
equally divided refused to express himself ‘‘ but took the matter 
into thoughtful consideration.’’ 

After the lapse of a month, he at last had formulated his pol- 
icy, which, from his own viewpoint, was, on the one hand, strictly 
constitutional — and Mr. Johnson was a much better constitu- 
tional lawyer than many who attempted to advise him ** — and 
on the other hand was sane, opportune, and magnanimous for 
the government to adopt in its relations towards the South. 
Under this plan between May and December, 1865, all the south- 
ern states with the exception of Texas were ‘‘reconstructed.’’ 
Constitutions were adopted and state governments set up. In 
the reconstruction of each of these states the president issued a 
proclamation of amnesty to those not disqualified by its terms 
to take a prescribed oath of allegiance. A provisional governor 

15 Julian, Political recollections, 257. 

16 Johnson’s inaugural address as war governor of Tennessee. Cf. James 8. Jones, 
Life of Andrew Johnson (Greenville, Tenn., 1901), 182. 


17 Rhodes, History of the United States, 5: 524, quoting Welles in the Galary. 
18 Jbid., 524-525, for criticisms of constitutional views of Chase and Sumner. 
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Was appointed and delegates were chosen to a constituent con- 
vention by all those entitled to exercise that privilege under the 
particular state law ‘‘before the so-called ordinance of seces- 
sion’’— who were allowed to take the oath and had done so. 
This convention (or the legislature provided for by it) was em- 
powered to determine what should be the qualifications for office- 
holders and those exercising the franchise, ‘‘a power the people 
of the several states composing the Federal Union have right- 
fully exercised from the origin of the government to the present 
time.’’ *° 

In other words, Johnson acted upon the theory that the powers 
of the southern states should be revived; consistently with this, 
that only those should be allowed to participate in this revival of 
state activity who could qualify for the franchise under the law 
of their state as it was at the outbreak of the war; that of these 
voters a majority should be allowed to resume their full civil 
rights upon taking a prescribed oath; that the others might se- 
cure a special pardon from the president which would restore 
their full rights; and, finally, that the qualified voters of each 
revived state should be allowed to determine the requirements 
for office holding and the franchise for the future, as they were 
entitled to do under the federal constitution.” 

These reconstruction proclamations had the support of the en- 
tire cabinet. Even Stanton later admitted that his ‘‘judgment 
yielded to the adverse arguments . . . and the President’s 
conviction that to preseribe the rule of suffrage was not within 
the legitimate scope of his power.’’**: Secretary MeCulloch un- 
doubtedly expressed the early viewpoint of the cabinet as a 
whole when in writing to Sumner and in his Fort Wayne speech 
he expressed vigorously his conviction that the president’s pol- 
icy would be ‘‘sustained by the people and that the result will 
vindicate the wisdom of his course.’’ ” 

Wise as this policy might be, the historian Rhodes contends 
that Johnson’s great error in judgment lay in trying to carry it 
out without calling on congress to assist him. However, did 

19 James D. Richardson, Messages and papers of the presidents, 6: 315. For a 
proclamation see pp, 310-314. 

20 In Luther v. Borden this view was strongly upheld. 


21 See George C. Gorham, Life and public services of Edwin M. Stanton (Boston, 
1899), 2: 305. 


22 McCulloch, Men and measures, 381. 
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Johnson have any reason to expect that congress would be more 
amenable to him than to Lincoln? Had it not in opposition to 
the presidential policy already embodied its theory of recon- 
struction in the Wade-Davis bill? Were not the published views 
of the leaders who would surely dominate congress in funda- 
mental opposition to that for which Johnson had publicly stood 
ever since in 1863 he had telegraphed to Montgomery Blair urg- 
ing him to use his influence with Lincoln so that the latter would 
give no countenance to the project of treating the conquered 
states as territories? ** Had not even Sumner soon after Jolhn- 
son took the oath of office come out in favor of executive recon- 
struction and in opposition to the summoning of congress?! ** 
Had not the supreme court in 1848 in the Luther v. Borden de- 
cision give strong color to the view held by both Lincoln and 
Johnson, that congress, responsible for guaranteeing a repub- 
lican form of government to each state, exercised that responsi- 
bility solely through its power to admit or refusal to admit its 
representatives — leaving by implication to the initiative of the 
executive the processes for erecting such a government? * Was 
there not an even chance, at least, that Johnson, by proceeding 
quietly along much the same lines as had Lincoln in restoring 
the states, might be able to get the nation to accept the program 
when justified by its results? Did not even the Nation admit 
early in the fall of 1865 that this policy had ‘‘the miraculous 
property of appearing to satisfy all parts and parties of the 
country’’? * 

Indeed, considering the circumstances, Johnson seems to have 
been amply justified in his course of action. To have summoned 
congress to codperate in this work he well knew meant an inev- 
itable battle. The more permanent his work could become be- 
fore congress had an opportunity to interfere with it, the less 
likelihood there was that this body would succeed in overthrow- 
ing it, especially if the southern people would do their part in 
satisfying the nation that they accepted the ideas embodied in 
the new nationalism. 

23 Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 630. 

24 Pierce, Swmner, 4: 239. 

25 See 7 Howard, 1; 17 Curtis, 1. James W. Fertig, Secession and reconstruction 


of Tennessee (Chicago, 1898) holds strongly to this view. 
26 The Nation of September 28, 1865, 
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It must be confessed that some of the southern states did not 
sufficiently appreciate the magnanimous statesmanship of the 
president. Their failure to give him the loyal support that he 
deserved so richly may be assigned perhaps as the chief cause 
for the downfall of this program and the subsequent shackling 
of the South with Negro misrule. Above everything else it was 
vitally important that the conquered states should give testi- 
mony to the country that, in spite of their individual misfor- 
tunes which they were trying to overcome, they were prepared 
to exert themselves vigorously in the interests of the great body 
of helpless emancipated, in establishing them in the ways of 
freedom. While the passing of the black codes may have ap- 
peared imperative to many southerners it was the worst mis- 
fortune that could have befallen the administration, which up to 
that time had been moving along cautiously but smoothly. A 
cloud of hostile criticism arose and the president became appre- 
hensive, especially at the arrogant swagger of some of these 
‘‘unrepentant rebels.’’*” It gave a handle to the opponents of 
the government that they were not slow in seizing. For the in- 
dorsement of the president’s work by a series of democratic con- 
ventions had irritated many republicans who were casting about 
for some good basis upon which to raise the hue and ery against 
this ‘‘life-long Democrat.’’ 

The Nation, which was a faithful barometer of the attitude of 
the more constructive of the radical wing of the union party, 
voiced this rising temper in an editorial entitled, ‘‘The danger 
of the hour,’’ saying: ‘‘The whole question of the wisdom or 
folly of President Johnson’s plan of reconstruction as he is at 
present carrying it out turns upon the amount of confidence 
which ought to be reposed in the good faith and good intentions 
of the Southern people. What we fear from the President’s 
policy is not a renewal of the war, but the restoration of the 
state of things which led to the war.’’ The Nation then de- 
manded nothing less than the establishment in the South of 
‘‘homogeneousness, social as well as political’’! * 

27 See James G. Blaine, Twenty years of congress (Norwich, Conn., 1884-1886), 
2: 85-89. James A. Woodburn, Life of Thaddeus Stevens (Indianapolis, 1913), 226; 


Rhodes, History of the United States, 5: 540. 
28 The Nation, 1: 357. 
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When congress met in December, President Johnson sent to 
that body an ‘‘exceedingly strong and judicial’? message. This 
was penned by George Bancroft but as Welles pointed out in his 
Diary, in referring to the possible share that Seward may have 
had in framing it, ‘‘the views, sentiments, and doctrines are the 
President’s — not Seward’s.’’ Welles had a high opinion of the 
president’s intellectual powers. He wrote: ‘‘But the President 
himself has vigorous commonsense and on more than one oe- 
casion I have seen him correct Seward’s dispatches.’’?** The 
message was built up around the idea that the United States was 
an indissoluble union of indestructible states and presented an 
outline of the work accomplished in the restoration of civil gov- 
ernment in the South. 

But congress paid slight attention to the communication. A\|- 
though members from many of the reconstructed states were ask- 
ing for recognition, not even those from Johnson’s own state 
were allowed to take their seats upon the organization of the 
houses. Thus by implication the question was raised as to 
Johnson’s legal title to the presidency, for the constitution pro- 
vides that the president must be an inhabitant of a state in the 
union. Although Representative Brooks of New York made 
this clear, the Tennessee members were left off the rolls.°°. Now, 
upon the motion of Stevens came the selection of the joint eom- 
mittee of the two houses of congress on reconstruction. The 
executive restoration work was ignored, except in that it was 
denounced as ‘‘the greatest and most criminal error committed 
by any government.’’** The impeachment of Johnson already 
had been publicly demanded.* Late in December, Welles went 
to the president and informed him that he had become convinced 
that an extensive intrigue was being carried on against him. As 
the fury of the radicals seemed only to increase, Mr. Johnson 
himself came to accept Welles’s view. It appeared that Stevens 
and his associates were plotting to get rid of him by keeping 
Tennessee out of the union. 

Until the latter part of February the president held back, as 

29 Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 392. Too much emphasis has been placed upon 
Bancroft’s assistance. Washington certainly made use of Hamilton. 

80 Congressional globe, 39 congress, 1 session, December 4, 1865, p. 3. 


31 Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 393. 
82 Tbid., 398. 
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it were, hoping that the moderates in congress would throw off 
the radical domination and take control. Some of Johnson’s 
friends were disturbed at this forbearance and even Welles fa- 
vored a ‘‘square and fierce fight’’ against the studied congres- 
sional usurpation of the constitutional powers of the executive.” 
The first serious attempt to check congress came February 19 
when the freedman’s bureau bill was returned to the senate with 
a veto. The chief objection to this federal means of securing 
the welfare of the emancipated lay in the assumption that the 
national government was not as yet satisfied that the South 
could be trusted. For months, President Johnson had been try- 
ing to impress upon the South that the government was trust- 
ing her and expected her to live up to that confidence. For the 
first and only time, the senate upheld a Johnson veto. 

Two days after this triumph, Johnson made his first serious 
mistake. At a mass meeting on Washington’s birthday, al- 
though he had not expected to speak, the president was led into 
making a typical western harangue to the people. He charac- 
terized the joint committee on reconstruction as ‘‘an irrespon- 
sible central directory’’; Thaddeus Stevens, Charles Sum- 
ner, and Wendell Phillips — men ‘‘opposed to the fundamen- 
tal principles of this Government and now laboring to de- 
stroy them’’ — were denounced as enemies of the republic. He 
even suggested, so intense did he feel that the hatred against 
him had become, that there were some in high places who would 
be glad to see him- removed even by assassination. In other 
words, Johnson at last had thrown himself into that ‘‘square 
and fierce fight’’ which influential supporters had been demand- 
ing. But to their consternation he went into it in his own char- 
acteristic way.** The truth of much of his arraignment can be 
better appreciated today than was possible at that time. Al- 
though Thurlow Weed, a past-master in New York polities, 
called it ‘‘a glorious speech’’ which ‘‘vindicates and saves our 
government and our Union,’’ it had the effect apparently of 
alienating a large number of administration men such as Fessen- 

33 Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 412-413. 

84 Forney’s paper, the Chronicle, conveys the impression that Johnson was under 
the influence of liquor. This is denied by those in a position to know. See Crook’s 


testimony, the Century, 16: 654; Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 439. See also Bacon, 
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den and Trumbull.* It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
from that time on the committee on reconstruction did become 
‘‘an irresponsible central directory’’ reducing to impotence the 
executive authority. However, it is fair to assume that the re- 
action against the veto was more decisive in producing this result 
than the effects of the speech. 

The latter part of March, congress passed the civil rights bill. 
To President Johnson it was not only impracticable, but revolu- 
tionary, unconstitutional, and represented an unwarranted in- 
rasion of the rights of the states. The measure was discussed 
by the cabinet; Seward, McCulloch, and Welles came out in 
opposition toit. This must have encouraged the president, who 
in the words of Dunning ‘‘was in no mood to run counter to his 
constitutional past’? and on March 27, 1866, he vetoed it. The 
measure, however, was promptly passed over his negative. 

Desiring to secure permanently the fruits of this victory the 
fourteenth amendment to the constitution was carried through 
congress and its acceptance was made a condition for the read- 
mission of the seceding states to the union. The president had 
no idea of being a party to this measure and let it be known that 
he could not favor its adoption by the states in question. While 
he had no opportunity to veto it, he did veto a third freedman’s 
bureau bill, which was immediately repassed by the necessary 
two-thirds majority. Soon after that congress adjourned but 
not before recognizing the restoration of Tennessee which had 
ratified the fourteenth amendment. 

During the summer there was an unusual amount of political 
realignment. Although the leaders of the republican party were 
making bitter war against Johnson, the latter continued to make 
his appointments from the ranks of that party. Indeed, he ex- 
hibited ‘‘an immovable fidelity to the conditions under which he 
had attained his high office.’’** To vindicate the policy of the 
government, there was called August 14 the national union con- 
vention, made up of delegates from the unrepresented South as 
well as the North. These southern delegates gave every assur- 
ance that the South as a whole accepted in good faith the de- 

85In January Fessenden said: ‘‘The President has done nothing that his friends 
complain of and his friends in Congress have done nothing that he can complain of.’’ 


86 William A. Dunning, Reconstruction, political and economic (The American 
nation, 22 — New York, 1907), 74. 
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cision of war with reference to the questions of slavery as well 
as that of disunion. As Mr. Rhodes points out in referring to 
this pledge of good faith: ‘‘ After thirty years of observation, 
study and reflection, I am convinced of the absolute truth of this 
statement.’’ * 

Mr. Johnson’s second serious mistake while in office was com- 
mitted when he made his speaking tour early in September. His 
opponents knowing his combativeness when aroused encouraged 
the hostile crowds which unmercifully baited him, especially at 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, and Cleveland. The newspapers by dis- 
torting the facts succeeded in turning thousands of people in 
disgust from their previous support of the president. He was 
accused of drunkenness; ** his behavior was pronounced maudlin 
and his speech ‘‘positively shocking.’’ He is said to have 
dragged ‘‘the presidential office to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion.’’** However, taking MePherson’s rendition of these 
speeches as sufficiently accurate *° there is no one thing that Mr. 
Johnson said that in itself was ‘‘disgraceful.’’ Not even the un- 
dignified retorts to his tormenters in the crowds could prove him 
lacking in manhood, courage, and self-respect. He delivered the 
same type of speech that had carried him to fame in the ante- 
bellum days in Tennessee. To people, of course, who demand 
that the presidential office shall be enshrouded in solemnity and 
formalities and made the object of a certain reverence, the ac- 
tions of this western-bred democrat represented a violation of 
all the canons of good taste. Mr. Seward, who was in the presi- 
dential party, approved of the speeches. He felt that they were 
aiding the cause and encouraged President Johnson to continue 
making them.** That he did this treacherously as a confidential 
advisor is inconceivable; that he was a man of good taste has 
never been seriously questioned. Secretary Welles, another 

87 Rhodes, History of the United States, 5: 615, 

38 Tbid., 618. But see also Crook’s testimony in the Century, v. 78. Crook took 
the trip and as a guard was with the president continuously for years and he utterly 
denies that Johnson was ever under the influence of liquor except at the vice presi 
dential inauguration when, recovering from an attack of typhoid fever, the liquor he 
took to strengthen him had an unexpected effect. 

39 Rhodes, History of the United States, 5: 618. 


40 Edward McPherson, Political history of the United States (Washington, 1876), 
134-136. 
41 Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 588-596. 
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member of the party, recorded in his Diary his impression of the 
Johnson speeches: ‘‘His speeches though assailed and ridiculed 
were sound and patriotic. They were essentially but one speech 
often repeated. Though poorly reported and often misrepre- 
sented the speech would do him no discredit as a patriot and 
statesman.’’**? But in spite of all that can be said in extenua- 
tion, from the point of view of playing at politics, this speaking 
tour was a mistake. What Mr. Johnson had been able to do so 
successfully in his home state could not be done in the northern 
cities, swayed by hostility towards him. The mere fact that the 
speaking tour was in the nature of an innovation added to the 
effect of the cry raised against it. Instead of giving the presi- 
dent a more responsive congress, there was returned at the elee- 
tions an overwhelming majority of antiadministration men. 

The tenure of office act was thereupon passed which completed 
the shackling of the president, now stripped of any effective ex- 
ecutive power. It represented a virtual overthrowal of our con- 
stitutional system of government, for not only was the chief 
executive rendered helpless, but the United States supreme 
court was cowed into submission to a congress dominated by a 
group of radicals rushing off madly with the bit between the 
teeth. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to deal with the congres- 
sional plan of reconstruction. To say the least, it was a dis- 
astrous experiment. When the nation had recovered its senses 
the great work of providing each state with a political system 
expressing the vital demands of an enlightened public opinion 
was allowed to be carried out — legally and otherwise. 

Even the harshest critics of President Johnson agree that his 
actions during this period of congressional control were scrupu- 
lously constitutional. He attempted to impede in no way the 
execution of the reconstruction measures. It was not until the 
summer of 1867 that Stanton’s ceaseless plotting against his su- 
perior became so intolerable that Johnson determined to bring 
the tenure of office act to the test. It had been passed largely 
to protect the secretary of war while engaged in his Machiavel- 
lian conspiracies. Johnson dismissed him. Congress now 
jumped at the opportunity it had long been seeking to rid itself 


42 Welles, Diary (Morse ed.), 2: 347-348. 
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of a president who had publicly questioned the legality of much 
of its work and was openly accused of planning a coup d’état to 
rid himself by force of his congressional masters for the purpose 
of setting up a dictatorship. The impeachment came danger- 
ously near succeeding in spite of the fact that every serious 
charge fell completely to the ground. This marks the climax of 
the efforts at congressional usurpation. From now on the reac- 
tion can be clearly traced. The president was allowed to finish 
the remainder of his term of office in peace. 

Before going out of office, Mr. Johnson gave proof of his keen 
progressiveness by strongly recommending in two of his mes- 
sages measures providing for the direct election of the presi- 
dent, making him ineligible for a second term; for the more ex- 
act determination of the presidential succession; for the direct 
election of senators; and for the limiting of the judicial offices to 
a term of years. As the election of a successor drew near, the 
president could not but feel that he deserved to be vindicated at 
the polls. For a time he thought that the democratic party 
would look to him to carry it to victory, now that the country 
was beginning to turn its back upon the congressional policies. 
But such was not the case and the sixty-five votes that were 
given to him in the convention on the first ballot were probably 
complimentary and designed to draw to the party all the John- 
son union party supporters. Some man with fewer enemies and 
less pronounced policies was demanded and the nomination went 
to Horatio Seymour of New York. Yet Johnson was not utterly 
repudiated. In 1875, Tennessee, as it were for a vindication 
and token of loyalty, reinstated him in his old place in the 
United States senate. The New York Herald commenting upon 
this declared: ‘‘He is the best man Tennessee could have chosen, 
not merely for herself, but for the Democracy both north and 
south.’’ But he was not allowed to perform any important labor 
in the senate, for the same year that he took his seat witnessed 
his death. 

Nearly fifty years have passed since the memorable struggle 
between the president and congress. The deep rancors of that 
period have been obliterated, with the result that historical 
judgments are being reversed. This is especially true with re- 
spect to the work of President Johnson. For as time goes on it 
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seems to testify with increasing clearness that the statesmanshin 
of Johnson was not at fault so much as was the statesmanship 
of his leading critics. There were many men who far surpassed 
him in brillianey of mental qualities, in idealism and culture; 
but it is to be doubted if there was a man living at that time 
who possessed a saner insight into the more vital of the national 
problems. He combined a tremendous reverence for the consti- 
tution with the undoubtedly rare capacity to appreciate condi- 
tions as they actually existed. Consequently, his policies had 
the merit of being both in harmony with the best constitutional 
traditions of the nation and eminently logical and proper. Al- 
ways in sympathy with the Lincoln program, he promised not to 
break with it and he kept his promise. His chief measures were 
not influenced by petty personal considerations, but showed 
great generosity of soul. It is to be doubted whether Mr. Lin- 
coln with all his splendid gifts, could have won in the battle 
against those forces that, even before his death, had determined 
to give over the southern governments to Negro control. There 
was too much misconception and sentimentalism to overcome; 
party necessity clamored too loudly; the danger of a democratic 
victory in the near future appeared too imminent to republican 
officeholders. The so-called mistakes of Johnson probably weigh- 
ed little in the balance when compared to the vast opposition that 
at last developed under a wave of radicalism against his leading 
measures and his attempts to hold back congress. It is noteworthy 
that one of his opponents in the senate in after years paid this 
tribute to Andrew Johnson: ‘‘ After this long lapse of time, I am 
convinced that Mr. Johnson’s scheme of reorganization was wise 
and judicious. It was unfortunate that it had not the sanction 
of Congress and that events soon brought the President and 
Congress into hostility.’’** Such, it would seem, will be the 
permanent judgment of posterity. 
Lawrence H. Gipson 
WasasH COLLEGE 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 


48 John Sherman, Recollections of forty years in the house, senate and cabinet 
(Chicago, 1895), 1: 361. 





HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
NORTHWEST, 1914-1915 


Owing to certain readjustments in the fields assigned to the 
different persons preparing surveys of historical activities in the 
Mississippi valley and Canada, the region covered by the present 
paper includes the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Colorado. As was the case in the writer’s paper a year ago, 
references to materials bearing indirectly on the history of the 
entire upper Mississippi valley have oftentimes been purposely 
omitted, since such materials have been thoroughly covered in 
the paper by Mr. Buck. With a few exceptions the period cov- 
ered is that from July 1, 1914, to October 1, 1915. 


HISTORICAL AGENCIES AND THEIR WORK 


On November 10, 1914, Mr. Solon J. Buck was elected superin- 
tendent and secretary of the Minnesota Historical Society, to 
succeed Mr. Warren Upham, who for so many years occupied 
the position of secretary. Mr. Upham has taken up the work 
of archeologist for the society, a line of research which he par- 
ticularly enjoys. As was noted in the Review last year, the sum 
of five hundred thousand dollars was appropriated for the erec- 
tion of a building for the society. Various difficulties arose 
which prevented the beginning of the work; but by an act of the 
legislature approved on April 16, 1915, all obstacles were re- 
moved and it is now assured that building plans and operations 
will go forward without further delay. Moreover, the new legis- 
lation makes provision for the care of the state archives in the 
new building, while the supreme court, hitherto included in the 
plans, is eliminated. A new line of activity on the part of the 
society is represented by a quarterly publication, the Minnesota 
history bulletin, the first number of which appeared in February, 
1915. 

No marked changes have been made in the organization, sup- 
port, or work of the two state historical agencies in Iowa. Mr. 
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Frank E. Horack and Mr. Jacob Van der Zee, who for many 
years have devoted part of their time to the positions of secre- 
tary and research associate, respectively, in the State Historical 
Society of Iowa at Iowa City, will hereafter give their entire time 
to the State University of lowa; although it is expected that they 
will still find opportunity to make occasional contributions to the 
publications of the society. Miss Ethyl E. Martin will assume 
many of the duties hitherto performed by Mr. Horack, and other 
changes in the official staff of the society have been made. 

There have been some additions to the staff of the Historical 
Department of Iowa at Des Moines; and appropriations were 
made by the general assembly of Iowa last winter to enable the 
department to encourage the marking and preservation of his- 
torie sites. According to another new law the custody of the 
public archives is now vested in the curator of the historical 
department, instead of jointly in the state librarian and the 
curator as hitherto. 

In Missouri (which state was not included in the writer’s sur- 
vey a year ago) there are two state historical agencies, namely, 
the State Historical Society of Missouri, established in 1898 and 
located at Columbia; and the Missouri Historical Society at St. 
Louis, organized in the year 1866. The first of these institutions 
receives its chief support from the state. It maintains a library, 
now numbering about one hundred and fifty thousand titles, and 
an historical-museum, both of which have been housed in Aea- 
demic hall of the University of Missouri. At this writing, how- 
ever, it is expected that the library and museum will soon be in- 
stalled in the new fireproof library building of the university. 
The principal publication of the society is the quarterly period- 
ical known as the Missouri historical review. Mr. Freneis A. 
Sampson, who has been secretary and librarian of the society 
since its organization and editor of the Review since its estab- 
lishment in 1906, resigned from these positions in May of this 
year. He has been succeeded by Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, for 
merly assistant librarian. Mr. Sampson will hereafter devote 
his time to collecting historical material and compiling bibliog 
raphies for the society. 

The Missouri Historical Society, housed in the magnificent 
Jefferson Memorial building in St. Louis, is not maintained by 
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state appropriations, but is a private institution of which Mr. 
Charles P. Pettus is secretary. It has a valuable library which 
is especially rich in manuscripts of the French and Spanish 
periods in Missouri and the Mississippi valley. The publica- 
tions issued somewhat irregularly by this society are the Mis- 
sourt Historical Society collections and a Bulletin devoted to 
archeology. 

The “Kansas State Historical Society, located at Topeka, was 
organized in 1875. On February 16, 1914, Mr. George W. Mar- 
tin, who as secretary for many years was largely responsible for 
the growth of the society, resigned his position on account of 
illness; and he died on March 27. His successor in administer- 
ing the work of the society is Mr. William E. Connelley whose 
historical writings are well known. During the summer of 1914 
the society moved into the new five hundred thousand dollar Me- 
morial building, which was dedicated on May 27 of that year. 
The society has a large library and from time to time publishes 
volumes of Collections. 

No changes have been made in the general scope of the work 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society, but the last legislature 
slightly increased the biennial appropriation for the support of 
the society, and provided in addition for the paying of the bill 
for printing the Proceedings out of the general printing fund — 
thus making a total increase of three thousand dollars in the 
biennial appropriation. 

The work of the Department of History of South Dakota, as 
was noted last time, includes a larger range of activities than 
is usually undertaken by historical societies. Consequently the 
department is affected by a special appropriation of three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars for compiling the state census, granted 
by the last legislature; by a new law somewhat modifying the 
vital statistics act; and by the addition of one thousand dollars 
annually to the support of the free library commission. 

In North Dakota a general state budget plan has been adopted 
and hereafter all appropriations for the state historical society 


will be included in the state budget. During the summer Mr.’ 


Herbert C. Fish resigned from the post of curator of the library 
and museum of the society, located at Bismarck. The name of 
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his suecessor, if one has been chosen, has not come to the knowl- 
edge of the writer. 

The reports from Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado indicate 
that the work in these states is almost entirely restricted to the 
building up of libraries and historical collections because of the 
lack of funds with which to issue publications or carry on other 
lines of activity. The Wyoming Historical Society has received 
an increase of two hundred and fifty dollars biennially for reg- 
ular support; and better quarters will be provided for the soci- 
ety’s library when an addition to the capitol building, for which 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars was appropriated by the 
last legislature, is completed. The State Historical and Natural 
History Society of Colorado, of which Mr. J. C. Smiley is secre- 
tary, is located in a handsome building in Denver, but is lacking 
in funds with which to carry on any extensive historical work. 





> ennai 


PUBLICATIONS OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Volume xv of the Collections of the Minnesota Historical Soci- 
ety (xv, 872 p.) is the last volume of this series to appear under 
the editorial supervision of Mr. Warren Upham before his re- 
tirement from the position of secretary. Space forbids the 
mention of all the numerous articles contained in this large vol- 
ume, but attention should at least be called to the following: 
‘*Railroad legislation in Minnesota, 1849 to 1875,’’ by Rasmus 
S. Saby; ‘‘The five million loan,’’ by William W. Folwell; a 

lengthy report on the Kensington rune stone; ‘‘The public land 
policy and school fund of Minnesota,’’ by Samuel G. Iverson; 
‘‘Narratives of the Sioux war,’’ by Marion P. Satterlee; 
‘‘Northern Minnesota boundary surveys in 1822 to 1826 under 
the treaty of Ghent,’’ by William E. Culkin; ‘‘The sale of Fort 
Snelling,’’ by William W. Folwell; ‘‘ Experiences in southwest- 
ern Minnesota, 1859 to 1867,’’ by Lorin Cray; and ‘‘ Remi- 
nisecences of Minnesota politics,’’ by Henry A. Castle. 

The Collections in the future will be devoted chiefly to docu- 
mentary material, the volumes being arranged in series dealing 
with various phases and periods of Minnesota history. Papers 
read at meetings and other historical articles which are not too 
long will henceforth find their places in the pages of the new 
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quarterly periodical, the Minnesota history bulletin, which was 
launched in February, 1915, under the editorship of Solon J. 
suck. The magazine presents a neat appearance and, judging 
from its contents thus far, it will be a much valued addition to 
the list of Mississippi valley historical periodicals. In the three 
numbers which have been issued there appear the following 
papers and addresses: ‘‘The relation of the state to historical 
work,’’ by Clarence W. Alvord; ‘‘The Minnesota state archives, 
their character, condition, and historical value,’’ by Herbert A. 
Kellar; ‘‘Tribal dance of the Ojibway Indians,’’ by William E. 
Culkin; and ‘‘ Recent activities of the Wisconsin historical soci- 
ety,’’ by Solon J. Buck. Among the source materials to be found 
under the heading of ‘‘Documents’’ may be mentioned a letter 
from Henry A. Swift to Governor Ramsey relative to the ref- 
ugees after the Sioux massacre of 1862, and some selections from 
the papers of William Pitt Murray. The Bulletin also contains 
book reviews and notes on historical publications and activities 
in Minnesota and other states. 

As a supplement to the May number of the Bulletin there ap- 
peared the Eighteenth biennial report of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, covering the years 1913 and 1914. 

During the past year the State Historical Society of Iowa has 
published five large volumes, namely, the first two volumes of a 
comprehensive History of education in Iowa®* (xiv, 436; ix, 469 
p.), by Clarence R. Aurner, dealing with the common schools; a 
History of poor relief legislation in Iowa? (xiv, 404 p.), by John 
L. Gillin; a History of social legislation in Iowa’ (xiv, 444 p.), 
by John E. Briggs; and the second volume in the Jowa applied 
history series* (xx, 689 p.), all of which are edited by Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh. The last named volume contains the following 
papers on topics of current legislative interest: ‘‘Reorganiza- 
tion of state government in Iowa,’’ by Frank E. Horack; ‘‘ Home 
rule in lowa,’’ by O. K. Patton; ‘‘ Direct legislation in Iowa,’’ by 
Jacob Van der Zee; ‘‘Equal suffrage in Iowa,’’ by Frank FE. 
Horack; ‘‘Selection of public officials in Iowa,’’ by Henry J. 
Peterson; ‘‘Removal of public officials in Iowa,’’ by O. K. Pat- 
ton; ‘‘The merit system: its application to state government in 
Iowa,’’ by Jacob Van der Zee; ‘‘Social legislation in Iowa,’’ by 


1To be reviewed later. 
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John E. Briggs; ‘‘Child labor legislation in Iowa,’’ by Fred I 
Hanes; and ‘‘Poor relief legislation in Iowa,’’? by John L. 
Gillin. 

Volumes mm and tv of Mr. Aurner’s History of education m 
lowa, dealing with secondary education and the state educational 
institutions, respectively, are now in press. 

In the pages of the Jowa journal of history and politics, the 
quarterly publication of the State Historical Society of Lowa, 
there have been printed during the past year the following 
articles: ‘‘Fur trade operations in the eastern lowa country 
from 1800 to 1833,’’ by Jacob Van der Zee; ‘‘ The public domain 
as a field for historical study,’’ by Louis Pelzer; ‘‘ Early history 
of lead mining in the Iowa country,’’ by Jacob Van der Zee; 
‘‘Text-book legislation in Iowa,’’ by O. E. Klingaman; ‘‘The 
Half-breed Tract,’’ by Jacob Van der Zee; ‘‘ The career of Jacob 
Rich,’’ by George E. Roberts; ‘‘The Neutral Ground,’’ by Jacob 
Van der Zee; ‘‘The grasshopper plagues in Iowa,’’ by John E. 
3riggs; and ‘‘The Black Hawk war and the treaty of 1832,’ by 
Jacob Van der Zee. 

Moreover, in the same periodical there have appeared the fol- 
lowing source materials: two selections from the autobiography 
of John A. Nash, an early Baptist minister in Iowa, under the 
titles ‘‘Some episodes in the early history of Des Moines’’ and 
‘‘John A. Nash and the early history of Des Moines College,’’ 
both with introduction and notes by Dan E. Clark; a deposition 
of one Edward Brooks relative to ‘‘The oldest land titles in the 
state of Iowa,’’ edited by Jacob Van der Zee; and a report of a 
visit of two eastern Quakers to the Indians of Iowa in 1842, with 
a note by Dan E. Clark. 

Among the articles which have been published since April, 
1914, in the Annals of Iowa, issued quarterly at Des Moines by 
the Historical Department of Iowa, are: a brief appreciation of 
William B. Allison; ‘‘Early commercial traveling in Iowa,’’ by 
Frank M. Mills; ‘‘A republic within the confederacy and other 
recollections of 1864,’’ by W. A. Duckworth; ‘‘ Early Iowa Indian 
treaties and boundaries,’’ by the late Alonzo Abernethy ; ‘‘ Foun- 
dation of modern geologic science in America,’’ by Charles 
Keyes; ‘‘Some additional materials on the Spirit Lake mas- 
sacre’’; ‘‘ Jefferson county politics before the civil war,’’ by 
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Charles J. Fulton; ‘‘John I. Blair and his associates in railway 
building in Iowa,’’ by B. L. Wick; ‘‘The great seals of Lowa,’’ 
by C. C. Stiles; a memoir of John F. Lacey, by William T. Horn- 
aday ; ‘‘ Principles of classification in archives,’’ by Ethel B. Vir- 
tue ; ‘‘ Reciprocity in historical materials,’’ by Lawrence J. Bur- 
pee; ‘‘Publie archives of Iowa,’’ by C. C. Stiles; and ‘‘ The story 
of an emigrant train,’’ by J. W. Cheney. 

In the Annals of Iowa may also be found the following source 
materials: ‘‘The writings of Judge George G. Wright’’; some 
selections from the ‘‘ Private archives of Governor Kirkwood,”’ 
edited by Edgar R. Harlan; and ‘‘The engagement at Jenkin’s 
Ferry,’’ being an extract from the diary of William L. Nicholson. 

The editorial department of this same periodical, furthermore, 
contains, among other things, notes relative to the discovery of 
coal in the Mississippi valley by the French; the size of the herds 
of buffalo seen on the plains in the early days; the identity of 
the ‘‘Jeffreon’’ river mentioned in the Sauk and Fox treaty of 
November 3, 1804; the preservation, use, and administration of 
archives; and motion picture films as historical material. As a 
separate publication the department has issued a tentative bib- 
liography of ‘‘Iowa authors and their works,’’ compiled by Miss 
Alice Marple, who is preparing a much larger and more com- 
plete work for future publication. 

Aside from the biennial reports the only publication issued by 
the State Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia is the quar- 
terly Missouri historical review. Beginning with the number 
for July, 1914, this periodical has contained the following 
articles, among others: ‘‘Echoes of Indian emigration,’’ by 
David W. Eaton; ‘‘ An old Missouri town, Napton, Saline coun- 
ty,’’ by Rollins Bingham; ‘‘ Mormon troubles in Carroll county,”’ 
by Susan H. Whiteman; ‘‘A sketch of Missouri constitutional 
history during the territorial period,’’ by Floyd C. Shoemaker; 
‘*Travel into Missouri in October, 1838,’’ by Edward Zimmer- 
man; a biographical sketch of Garland Carr Broadhead and a 
bibliography of his publications, prepared by Darling K. Greger; 
‘*Books on early travel in Missouri,’’ by Francis A. Sampson; 
‘*Harmony mission and Methodist igissions,”” by G. C. Broad- 
head; a list of Missouri river boats in 1841, with the names of 
their captains; ‘‘Nathaniel Patten, pioneer editor,’’ by F. F. 
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Stephens; a ‘‘ Bibliography of the Missouri press association,”’ 
by Francis A. Sampson; ‘‘Six periods in Missouri history,’’ by 
Floyd C. Shoemaker; and ‘‘ ‘Missouri Day’ programs for Mis- 
souri club women,’’ by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 

Major Alphonso Wetmore’s diary of a journey to Santa Fé 
in 1828; a letter written by George Sibley in 1820 describing the 
Indians’ mode of life in Missouri and in what is now Kansas; 
and a list of marriages copied from the Carroll county marriage 
record are source materials printed in the Review. 

Volume tiv, number 3 of the Missouri Historical Society col- 
lections issued in 1914 is the last publication of the Missouri His- 
torical Society located at St. Louis. ‘‘The removal of the judges 
of the supreme court of Missouri in 1865,’’ by Thomas K. Skin- 
ker; ‘‘Founding and location of William Jewell College,’’ by 
L. M. Lawson; ‘‘Sketch of Isidor Bush,’’ by Jacob Furth; 
‘*‘Madame Beaulieu, a colonial dame,’’ by Adeline P. Wagoner; 
‘‘The two forts at Sandusky bay,’’ by Charles A. Hanna; and 
‘*Has the site of Fort Orleans been discovered?’’ by Ed. C. Hill, 
are papers to be found in this number. In addition, the volume 
contains the ‘‘Instructions of Jacques Toutant Beauregard to 
his son concerning a voyage to the Illinois, 1779,’’ translated by 
Nettie H. Beauregard; and the seventh instalment of the ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of an old actor,’’ by Charles A. Krone. 

The Nineteenth biennial report of the Kansas State Historical 
Society contains, besides the usual reports, proceedings, and in- 
formation concerning the work of the society for the preceding 
two years, a roster of all the territorial and state officers of Kan- 
sas since 1854. The thirteenth volume of the Collections of the 
society is now in press. 

Although the seventeenth volume of the Collections of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society appears to have been pub 
lished in 1913 it did not come into the hands of the writer until 
after the survey for the year 1913-1914 was made. Among the 
many papers in the volume those which are perhaps of the most 
general interest are the following: ‘‘The work of the historical 
society,’’ by John Lee Webster; ‘‘ Nebraska, mother of states,’’ 
by Albert Watkins; ‘‘Life among the Indian tribes of the 
plains,’’ ‘‘The Indian woman,’’ and ‘‘Systematiec ethnologie in- 
vestigation,’’ all by James Mooney; ‘‘A tragedy of the Oregon 
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trail,’’ by George W. Hansen; ‘‘The Oregon recruit expedition,”’ 
by Albert Watkins; ‘‘Influence of overland travel on the early 
settlement of Nebraska,’’ by H. G. Taylor; ‘‘ First steamboat 
trial trip up the Missouri,’’ by Albert Watkins; ‘‘ Adventures 
on the plains,’? by Dennis Farrell; ‘‘How shall the Indian be 
treated historically?’’ by Harry L. Keefe; ‘‘Importance of the 
study of local history,’’ by James F. Le Rossignol; ‘‘The path- 
finders, the historic background of civilization,’’ by Heman C. 
Smith; ‘‘A study in the ethnobotany of the Omaha Indians,’’ by 
Melvin R. Gilmore; and ‘‘Some native Nebraska plants with 
their uses by the Dakota,’’ by the same writer. 

Another volume of Collections and a volume of Proceedings 
are now in press. It is to be noted that these series will be pub- 
lished separately in the future. 

In 1914 volume vir of the South Dakota Historical Collections 

yas issued by the department of history. The most important 
contribution contained in this volume is a study of ‘‘The Veren- 
drye explorations and discoveries,’’ by Charles E. De Land, 
which occupies about two hundred and twenty-five pages and in 
which special attention is given to the finding of the Verendrye 
plate at Fort Pierre in February, 1913. Among the shorter 
articles may be mentioned: ‘‘ Colonial claims and South Dakota,’’ | 
by Charles E. De Land; and the ‘‘Verendrye calendar,’’ by 

Doane Robinson. Moreover, the volume contains considerable 

source material, such as the Verendrye journals of 1738-1739 

and 1742-1743; a translation of the journal of Jean Baptiste 
Trudeau describing his journey up the Missouri river in 1794 

and 1795, with an introduction and notes; A. B. Donaldson’s 
journal of the Black hills expedition of 1874; and Custer’s re- 

port of the same expedition, under the heading, ‘‘Opening the 

Black hills.’’ 

Pamphlet publications issued by the department include an 
illustrated description of its own work, a statehouse guide and 
directory, the eighth annual report of the division of vital sta- 
tistics, a review of the progress of South Dakota for 1914, and 
a descriptive catalog of the South Dakota state museum. The 
report of the third state census, compiled by the department, is 
in press, and volume vit of the Collections is being prepared for 
publication. 
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The fourth volume of the Collections of the State Historical 
Society of North Dakota, which recently appeared, is a large 
volume containing much valuable material. William H. Elznic 
discusses the ‘‘ Bohemians in Richland county’’; Roy Thompson 
writes on ‘‘The first Dunker colony of North Dakota’’; and the 
‘‘History of the early Presbyterian church of North Dakota”’ is 
related by James P. Schell. Then comes a study of the ‘‘ Loca 
tion and survey of the northern international boundary line,’’ 
by Ethel J. May, in connection with which, as an appendix, is 
the journal of J. E. Bangs. Lastly among the secondary mate 
rial is a monograph on ‘‘The Hudson’s Bay company and the 
Red river trade,’’ by Hattie Listenfelt. In appendices to this 
monograph may also be found source materials, such as peti 
tions, letters, licenses, and other papers dealing with phases of 
the fur trade. Following this contribution over one hundred 
pages are devoted to the Dakota territorial census of 1885. The 
remaining half of the volume is taken up with two important 
sources, namely, the ‘‘Summary of evidence in the controversy 
between the Hudson’s Bay company and the North-West com- 
pany,’’ reprinted from the papers relative to the Red river 
settlement, 1815-1819, ordered by the house of commons to be 
printed in 1819; and ‘‘ The minutes of the council of the northern 
department of Rupert’s Land 1830-1843,’’ with an introduction 
by Isaac Cowie, who was formerly a wintering partner in the 
Hudson’s Bay company. 

Volume vin of the Contributions published by the Montana 
Historical and Miscellaneous Library has been ready for the 
press for some time, but there are no funds available with which 
to proceed with the printing. 

Turning to the publications of historical societies other than 
those of the Trans-Mississippi Northwest, mention should first 
be made of material in the Misstsstppr Vatuey Hisroricat Ri 
view and the Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. In the former during the past year there has been 
very little relating to the history of the region covered in this 
paper. A note concerning early German settlers on the lower 
Missouri, communicated by Orin G. Libby; a paper on ‘‘ Diplo 
macy concerning the Santa Fé road,’’ by William R. Manning; 
a discussion of ‘‘Some new-found records of the Lewis and Clark 
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expedition,’’ by Milo M. Quaife; and an article on ‘‘ British car- 
tography of the Mississippi valley in the eighteenth century,’’ 
by Susan M. Reed may be listed. 

On the other hand, volume yu of the Proceedings contains 
several papers on phases of the history of this region, namely: 
‘““The Cheyenne Indians in North Dakota,’’ by George F. Will; 
‘“‘The preservation of landmarks,’’ by Jean M. Stevens; ‘‘ Ex- 
plorations and surveys of the Minnesota and Red rivers,’’ by 
Warren Upham; ‘‘The soldier, the advance guard of civiliza- 
tion,’’ by Henry Hale; ‘‘Montana as a field for historical re- 
search,’’ by Frank H. Garver; ‘‘' The westward movement in the 
upper Mississippi valley during the fifties,’’? by Dan EK. Clark; 
‘“‘The Verendrye plate,’’ by Doane Robinson; and ‘‘The Hud- 
son’s Bay company’s monopoly of the fur trade at the Red 
river settlement, 1821-1850,’’ by Chester Martin. 

The only article in the American historical review during the 
past twelve months which in any way touches this field is one 
by Isaac J. Cox on ‘‘General Wilkinson and his later intrigues 
with the Spaniards.’’ In the Annual report of the American 
Historical Association for 1911 there is a report on the ‘‘ Public 
archives of Colorado,’’ by James F. Willard. The Proceedings 
of the ninth annual conference of historical societies contains a 
report of the committee having charge of the work of calendar- 
ing the French archives relating to the Mississippi valley. 
Moreover, in the pages of the History teacher’s magazine, 
among others, there have appeared the following articles: ‘‘The 
activities of the State Historical Society of Iowa,’’ by Louis B. 
Schmidt; ‘‘The agrarian history of the United States as a sub- 
ject for research,’’ by William J. Trimble; and the report of the 
committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association on 
the certification of high school teachers of history. 

In the fourteenth volume of the Jahrbuch der deutsch-amer- 
tkanischen Gesellschaft von Illinois there is a monograph on 
‘*The Germans in the gubernatorial campaign of Iowa in 1859,”’ 
by F. I. Herriott. The Transactions of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society for the year 1912 (published in 1914) contains, 
among many others, a paper entitled ‘‘Some reminiscences of 
pioneer Rock Island women,’’ in which mention is made of a 
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number of people prominent in the early history of lowa. In 
the October, 1914, number of the Journal published quarterly by 
the same society may be found accounts of the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the battles of Campbell’s island 
and Credit island. 

The Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
for 1914 contains much material of interest to students of trans- 
Mississippi history. For instance, there may be noted a paper 
on ‘*The Spanish domination of upper Louisiana,’’ by Walter 
B. Douglass; the ‘‘ Recollections of Antoine Grignon,’’ an early 
fur trader in the upper Mississippi valley; a discussion of ‘‘ The 
influence of the whites on Winnebago culture,’’ by Paul Radin; 
a brief article on ‘‘La Verendrye’s farthest west,’’? by Doane 
Robinson; and the journal of ‘‘T. Turnbull’s travels from the 
United States across the plains to California,’’ edited with in 
troduction and notes by Frederic L. Paxson. 

Out on the Pacific coast the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical 
Society for September, 1914, contains the diary of Samuel R. 
Thurston, who lived for a time at Burlington, Iowa, where he 
was a prominent editor, and who later became the first delegate 
to congress from Oregon; a letter of Quincy Adams Brooks tell- 
ing of a journey across the plains to Oregon in 1851; and some 
data relative to the members of the Oregon constitutional con- 
vention of 1857, many of whom were prominent in Missouri and 
lowa before going to the Pacific Northwest. In the December, 
1914, number of the Quarterly there is reprinted some material 
relative to emigration from Iowa to Oregon in 1843. Finally, in 
the March, 1915, number may be found the ‘‘Correspondence of 
the Reverend Ezra Fisher,’’ who was a pioneer Baptist mission 
ary in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Oregon. 


OTHER HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


To say nothing of scores of county histories, or of much valu 
able historical and biographical material which has been printed 
in newspapers and local periodicals, the past year has brought 
forth a considerable list of publications, other than those of state 
historical societies, bearing on the history of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Northwest. 
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The following publications touching the history of the region 
as a whole should be mentioned: The winning of the far West, 
by Robert M. McElroy (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. x, 384 
p.); The political and sectional influence of the public lands, 
1828-1842, by Raynor G. Wellington (Cambridge: The River- 
side Press. 131 p.); Kit Carson days, 1809-1868,* by Edwin L. 
Sabin (Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. xv, 669 p.); The Scan- 
dinavian element in the United States,’ by Kendrie C. Babcock 
(Urbana: University of Illinois. 223 p.); A history of the west- 
ern boundary of the Lowisiana purchase’ by Thomas M. Mar- 
shall (Berkeley: University of California Press. xiii, 266 p.) ; 
Fremont and ’49,' by Frederick S. Dellenbeugh (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. xxiii, 547 p.); The French in the heart 
of America,*® by John Finley (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. x, 431 p.); a pamphlet published by the department of 
the interior containing data concerning the areas of the acquisi- 
tions of territory to the United States and the areas of the vari- 
ous states, territories, and possessions, together with a diagram 
showing the historical development of the states; A guide to the 
materials in London archives for the history of the United States 
since 1783,° by Charles O. Paullin and Frederic L. Paxson 
(Washington: The Carnegie Institution of Washington) ; a pam- 
phlet entitled the Story of the lost trail to Oregon, by Ezra 
Meeker (Seattle: published by the author); the Narrative of 
Geo. J. Kellogg from 1849 to 1915, being a brief account of the 
life of a California gold-seeker (privately printed); and the 
third volume of Kappler’s Indian affairs, laws and treaties 
(Washington: Government Printing Office). The series of ar- 
ticles by Frederick M. Davenport entitled ‘‘On the trail of prog 
ress and reaction in the West,’’ which appeared in the Outlook 
this spring, also deserves mention in this connection. 

A large number of doctoral dissertations reported as in prog- 

2 Reviewed ante, 1: 598. 

3To be reviewed later. 

4 Reviewed ante, 1: 601. 

5 Reviewed in this number. 

6 Reviewed ante, 2: 149. 

7 Reviewed ante, 1: 603. 

8 Reviewed ante, 2: 286. 


9 Reviewed ante, 1: 445. 
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ress at the principal American universities in December, 1914 
seem from their titles to have some bearing on the region under 
discussion, while others are clearly in this field, as will be seen 
from the list which follows: ‘‘The history of the admission of 
new states into the union,’’ by Lucia von Lueck Becker (Chi- 
eago); ‘‘The spirit of expansion in the United States prior to 
1860,’’ by A. H. Buffington (Harvard); ‘‘The confirmation of 
foreign land titles in the aequired territories of the United 
States,’’ by T. P. Martin (Harvard); ‘‘The American state 
executive,’’ by C. H. Crennan (Pennsylvania) ; ‘‘ The history of 
the copper industry in the United States,’’ by F. E. Richter 
(Harvard) ; ‘‘The history of the meat packing industry in the 
United States,’’ by E. H. Hahne (Harvard) ; ‘‘ A history of rail- 
road capitalization in the United States,’’ by T. F. Leilich (Cor- 
nell) ; ‘The development of prairie agriculture,’’ by F. L. Cum- 
mings (Chicago) ; ‘‘ History of economic legislation in Iowa,’’ by 
Ivan L. Pollock (lowa); ‘‘Social movements, 1825-1860,’’ by 
Florence Robinson (Wisconsin) ; ‘‘ The public land system in the 
thirties,’’ by Marie P. Dickore (Wisconsin) ; ‘‘ Political group- 
ing, 1832-1840: the rise of the whig party,’’ by E. E. Robinson 
(Wisconsin); ‘‘The locofoco movement,’’ by E. A. Kincaid 
(Harvard) ; ‘‘Wheat production and the wheat and flour trade 
in the United States since 1860,’’ by Wilfred Eldred (Harvard) ; 
‘*The liberal republican movement,’’ by E. D. Ross (Cornell) ; 
‘History of the Santa Fe railroad,’’ by G. D. Bradley (Mich- 
igan) ; ‘*The historical geography of the lead region of Illinois- 
Wisconsin-lowa,’’ by B. H. Shockel (Chicago); ‘‘The woolen 
industry in the Mississippi valley prior to the introduction of 
the factory system,’’ by H. H. Bass (Harvard); ‘‘Organized 
railroad-booming in the Mississippi valley, 1837-1857,’’ by R. S. 
Cotterill (Wisconsin) ; ‘‘The historical geography of St. Paul,’’ 
by C. J. Posey (Chicago); ‘‘The historical geography of the 
Ozark region of Missouri,’’ by C. O. Sauer (Chicago) ; ‘‘ The his- 
tory of Protestant missions to the Sioux and Chippewa In- 
dians,’’ by L. F. Jackson (Harvard); ‘‘The formation of the 
Colorado territory,’’ by J. L. Kingsbury (Chicago) ; and ‘‘The 
populist movement in Colorado, 1890-1896,’’ by L. P. Fox (Penn 
sylvania). 

The literature concerning the Indians of this region which has 
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been published during the past twelve months has not been vo- 
luminous. Mention should first be made of Warren K. Moore- 
head’s volume on The American Indian in the United States’ 
(Andover, Mass.: The Andover Press. 440 p.). C. R. Green of 
Olathe, Kansas, has published a pamphlet dealing with the band 
of Sauk and Fox Indians which remained in Kansas for sixteen 
years after the other members of the tribe had departed. M. R. 
Harrington is the author of a volume on the Sacred bundles of 
the Sac and Fox Indians," which has been issued by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania museum. Two books by Katherine B. Jud- 
son containing myths and legends of the great plains and of the 
Mississippi valley have come from the press of A. C. MeClurg 
and company, of Chicago.” 

In the Anthropological papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History there have appeared the following monographs: 
‘*Pawnee Indian societies,’’ by James R. Murie; ‘‘Societies of 
the Arikara Indians,’’ by Robert H. Lowie; ‘‘Societies of the 
lowa,’’ ‘‘Kansa organizations,’’ and ‘‘Ponea societies and 
all by Alanson Skinner; ‘‘Dances and societies of the 
plains Shoshone,’’ by Robert H. Lowie; and ‘‘The sun dance of 
the Crow Indians,’’ by Robert H. Lowie. 

Bulletin 46 issued by the bureau of American ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution contains ‘‘A dictionary of the Choctaw 
Indian language,’’ prepared by Cyrus Byington, for many years 
a missionary among these Indians, and edited by John R. Swan- 
ton and Henry S. Halbert. Finally, in the October-December, 
1914, number of the Journal of American folk-lore appear three 
articles, namely: ‘‘ Religion of the North American Indians,’’ by 
Paul Radin; ‘‘ Mythology and folk-tales of the North American 
Indians,’’ by Franz Boaz; and ‘‘The social organization of the 
Indians of North America,’’ by A. A. Goldenweiser. 

A number of publications dealing with the history of the vari- 
ous states in this region may also be listed. For Minnesota 
there are the following: volumes nu and im of the Studies in the 
social sciences published by the University of Minnesota, name- 
ly: Federal land grants to the states with special reference to 


b J 


dances,’ 


10 Reviewed ante, 2: 292. 
11 To be reviewed later. 


12 The latter of the two volumes is reviewed ante, 2: 137. 
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Minnesota," by Matthias Nordberg Orfield, and Early economic 
conditions and the development of agriculture in Minnesota,** 
by Edward V. Robinson; a volume of reminiscences of early 
settlers of Minnesota, published by the Minnesota society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and printed at Austin by 
the F. H. MeCulloch Printing company; a Social and economic 
survey of a community in northeastern Minnesota, by Gustav P. 
Warber, and a Social and economic survey of a community in 
the Red rwer valley, by Louis H. D. Weld, both published by 
the University of Minnesota; a number of papers relating to 
municipal government in the Proceedings of the second annual 
conference of the League of Minnesota Municipalities; and an 
article by Theodore Biegen in the July, 1915, number of Uing- 
dommens ven, a Norwegian periodical published in Minneapolis, 
in which there is a description of the plans of the Minnesota 
Historical Society for the collection of materials relative to the 
Scandinavian element in the United States. 

The following publications relative to lowa have been noted: 
Reminiscences, by William Fletcher King, who was president 
of Cornell College at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, for a long period of time 
(New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 716 p.); Per- 
sonal recollections, by Grenville M. Dodge (Council Bluffs: The 
Monarch Printing Co. 237 p.); The blue book of Iowa women, 
compiled by Winona E. Reeves; a history of Medicine in lowa 
from its earliest settlement to 1876, by D. S. Fairchild, reprinted 
from the Journal of the Iowa State Medical Society; and a book 
of over one hundred and twenty pages containing tributes to the 
late George D. Perkins, editor of the Sioux City Journal and 
former congressman from Iowa. 

In the Proceedings of the Iowa Academy of Science for 1914 
are two articles of historical interest: a ‘‘ Memorial note on Seth 
Kugene Meek,’’ by Charles Keyes; and a discussion of the ‘‘In- 
dian pottery of the Oneota or Upper Iowa river region in north- 
eastern lowa,’’ by Ellison Orr. The Journal of history, pub- 
lished quarterly at Lamoni, Iowa, by the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, contains materials concern- 
ing the history of that church. In the first number of the Jowa 


13 To be reviewed later. 
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law bulletin, published in January, 1915, at the State University 
of Iowa, there is an article on ‘‘The Iowa codes,’’ by the late 
Emlin McClain. Midland schools, published at Des Moines, has 
contained several articles during the past year on phases of the 
educational history of Iowa. ‘‘The financial growth of Daven- 
port’’ is described in the Northwestern banker for June, 1915. 

Missouri history is dealt with in at least four important pub- 
lications, as follows: Missouri: the center state, by Walter B. 
Stevens (Chicago: The S. J. Clarke Publishing Co. 2 v.); The 
book and words of the pageant and masque of St. Louis, by 
Thomas W. Stevens and Perey Mackaye (St. Louis: Pageant 
Drama Association. 104 p.); Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865,"* 
by H. A. Trexler, published in 1914 in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity studies; and a brief monograph on The loan office experi- 
ment in Missouri, 1821-1836, by Albert J. MeCulloch, in the Bul- 
letin of the University of Missouri, volume xv, number 24. 

Dodge City, the cowboy capital, by Robert M. Wright (New 
York: Shakespeare Press. 344 p.); A history of Kansas, by 
Anna E. Arnold (Topeka: State Printing Plant. 250 p.); and 
Kansas’ great progress under prohibition, by G. H. Hodges 
(Topeka: State Printing Plant), are publications relating to 
Kansas. 

For Nebraska there may be mentioned the Nebraska blue book 
and historical register, 1915, edited by Addison E. Sheldon and 
published by the Nebraska legislative reference bureau; and vol- 
ume 1x, number 1, of the Nebraska Academy of Science Publica- 
tions, which contains a brief study of ‘‘ The Nebraska aborigines 
as they appeared in the nineteenth century,’’ by Michael A. 
Shine; an outline of the ‘‘University of Nebraska seminar 
studies in Nebraska history, political science and economics,’’ 
and a note on ‘‘ Karly maps of the Nebraska country,’’ by C. E. 
Persinger. The Nebraska society of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution has in press a volume of pioneer reminiscences. 

In this connection attention should be called to Senate docu- 
ment, number 522 of the second session of the sixty-third con- 
gress, which contains ‘‘ A history of guaranty of bank deposits”’ 
in Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota from 
1908 to 1914. 


14 Reviewed in this number. 
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Historical articles which have appeared in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the University of North Dakota during the past year in- 
clude the following: ‘‘ Making ‘a pageant of the North-west,’ ”’ 
by Frederick H. Koch; ‘‘The medicine man and some of his mod- 
ern successors,’’ by Harvey E. French; ‘‘ The work of the North 
Dakota tax commission,’’ by Luther E. Birdzell; ‘‘ The evolution 
of America,’? by Frank L. MeVey; ‘‘Some debt histories of 
North Dakota cities,’’ by James E. Boyle; and ‘‘Some facts con- 
cerning the Germans of North Dakota,’’ by William G. Bek. 
Furthermore, there has been printed The book of a pageant of 
the Northwest (Grand Forks: Times-Herald Publishing Co. 
80 p.). 

Books relating to the history of Wyoming and Colorado are: a 
revised and enlarged edition of The Yellowstone National park: 
historical and descriptive, by Hiram M. Chittenden (Cincinnati: 
Stewart & Kidd. vii, 350 p.) ; Letters of a woman homesteader,® 
by Mrs. Elinore Stewart (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co.) ; Ranch 
life and other sketches, by M. H. Fitch (Pueblo: Franklin Press 
Co. 309 p.); and a revised edition of The story of Estes Park, 
by Enos A. Mills (Long’s Peak: published by the author). 


ACQUISITION OF SOURCE MATERIALS 


The source material acquired by the historical societies of the 
Trans-Mississippi Northwest since July, 1914, has not been very 
extensive, but there have been a few notable accessions. In Au- 
gust, 1914, there was presented to the Minnesota Historical 
Society a large collection of the papers of Ignatius Donnelly, 
numbering about fifty thousand separate items. In November 
of the same year Mrs. Winifred Murray Deming presented to 
the society about seventy-five important documents and papers 
belonging to her father, the late William Pitt Murray of St. Paul. 
Again, there was recently discovered in the basement of the old 
capitol building at St. Paul a trunk containing the papers of 
James W. Taylor, who was prominent as a railroad promoter in 
Minnesota and Jater was appointed by the treasury department 
of the United States government to investigate the problem of 
reciprocal relations with Canada, and who from 1870 to 1893 
was United States consul at Winnipeg. Other manuscript ac- 


15 Reviewed in this number. 
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cessions of the society include a collection of reports made to 
the forestry commissioner of Minnesota in 1910; about two hun- 
dred maps dating from 1865 to 1910, many of which will be useful 
to students of upper Mississippi valley history ; and some serap- 
books, letters, and documents donated by Hanford L. Gordon, 
an early settler of Minnesota. Moreover, the society has ini- 
tiated a movement to collect materials relative to the Scandi- 
navian element in the population of the United States. 

Recent additions to the collections of the Historical Depart 
ment of Iowa at Des Moines include a file of the minutes of the 
Iowa conference of the Methodist Episcopal church from 1855 
to 1890; a set of the catalogs of lowa Wesleyan University from 
1854 to 1901; and a large collection of the correspondence of the 
late John F. Lacey, one of the most prominent members of the 
bar of lowa and a former congressman from that state. This 
correspondence is now being arranged and classified. 

The Missouri Historical Society at St. Louis reports the acqui- 
sition of an unsigned journal of a voyage up the Missouri river 
covering the period from May, 1812, to March, 1813, probably 
written by the storekeeper of Lisa’s expedition of 1812; the jour- 
nal of an expedition to New Mexico conducted first by General 
S. W. Kearny and afterwards by Colonel A. W. Doniphan in 
1846-1847, kept by M. B. J. Edwards; a letter written by Meri- 
wether Lewis a few weeks before his death; some Chouteau 
manuscripts containing much valuable material on the fur trade 
on the Missouri river and in the Southwest; and substantial 
additions on the subject of western travels. 

While a number of manuscripts have been received and col- 
lected by the Kansas State Historical Society, there have been 
none of particular note. The Department of History of South 
Dakota has acquired a collection of the private papers of Gen- 
eral John Blair Smith Todd, which have not yet been arranged 
or ecalendared. Fifty historical books from the library of Gen- 
eral Todd have also been received. 


THE MARKING OF HISTORIC SITES 


It is gratifying to note that interest continues to grow in the 
erection of monuments and the marking of historic sites in this 
country. In November, 1914, a statue to General James Shields 
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was unveiled in the Minnesota capitol building, and more recent- 
ly another memorial to General Shields has been erected and 
dedicated on the courthouse square at Carrollton, Missouri. 

Citizens of Davenport, lowa, are interested in a project to 
secure funds for the erection of a monument to mark the site of 
the battle of Credit island, fought in September, 1814. A marker 
on the site of Fort Purdy near Denison, Iowa, erected by the 
Denison chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
was unveiled in September, 1914. The city council of Sioux City 
has made provision for the preservation in Stone park of one of 
the oldest houses in the city —a house built in 1856; while a 
marker has been placed on the site of the first house built in 
Grinnell, lowa. The Swedish-American Society of Iowa is rais- 
ing funds with which to erect a monument to John Ericsson on 
the capitol grounds at Des Moines. Provision was made by the 
thirty-sixth general assembly for the marking of the site of the 
first state fair grounds at Fairfield, Iowa. On August 18, 1915, 
occurred the dedication of the homestead and estate of the late 
James B. Weaver at Bloomfield, Iowa, to use as a public park. 
Again, a newspaper item states that an effort will be made to 
secure for a state park the spot on the Mississippi river south 
of McGregor which Lieutenant Pike recommended as a site for 
a fort; and it has also been suggested that the site of the Spirit 
Lake massacre should be purchased and turned into a state park. 
Finally, as was above stated, the last legislature made two small 
appropriations to enable the Historical Department of Iowa to 
encourage the preservation and marking of historic sites in Iowa. 

In Missouri a marker has been placed over the former grave 
of Daniel Boone; a memorial to General Sterling Price was 
erected at Keytesville in June, 1915; and the Missouri society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution is making plans for 
the marking of the El Camino Real. The Santa Fé trail has 
been marked through Kansas, and plans are being made for the 
marking of the Oregon trail. 

The marking of the last named trail across Nebraska by the 
Nebraska State Historical Society and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has been practically completed. The ap- 
propriation of two thousand dollars by the legislature for this 
purpose has been exhausted and about seventy monuments have 
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been erected, ranging in cost from twenty-five to five hundred 
dollars. A large part of the cost of these monuments was raised 
by popular subscription in the communities along the trail. The 
two organizations above named, together with other historical 
and patriotic societies, will now undertake to mark the Mormon 
trail or California road from the Missouri river west to the 
Wyoming line along the north side of the Platte river. 

The spot near Fort Pierre, South Dakota, where the Veren- 
drye plate was found has been fittingly marked. Historic sites 
in North Dakota which have either been marked or for which 
plans are being made include the site of old Fort Lincoln, the 
Kildeer battlefield of 1864, and the scene of the siege of an emi- 
grant train under Captain Fisk in 1864. In October, 1914, a 
bronze tablet commemorative of the services of Sacajawea, the 
Indian woman, was dedicated at Three Forks, Montana, under 
the auspices of the Daughters of the American Revolution. This 
same organization in Wyoming secured in 1913 a state appro- 
priation of twenty-five hundred dollars and in 1915 an additional 
five hundred for the marking of the Oregon trail and other his- 
toric sites in Wyoming. 


ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL WORK 


As has already been noted, since retiring from the office of 
secretary of the Minnesota Historical Society, Mr. Warren Up- 
ham has taken up the work of archeologist for the society. 

Karly in December, 1914, there was installed in the rooms of 
the Davenport Academy of Sciences at Davenport, Iowa, a col- 
lection of relics and other material illustrative of the history and 
customs of the Fox Indians. The collection was made by Tru- 
man Michelson of the bureau of American ethnology who has 
spent much time in studying the members of this tribe in Tama 
county, Lowa. 

The large collection of archeological and ethnological material 
pertaining to the Mississippi valley in the possession of the Mis- 
souri Historical Society at St. Louis has been classified, labelled, 
and displayed in such a manner as to be available for study. An 
archeological section of the Kansas State Historical Society has 
recently been organized. Much material has been collected, but 
it has not been classified. The Department of History of South 
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Dakota is mapping and describing such archeological remains as 
exist in the state. In North Dakota the state historical society 
is conducting a study of the village sites of the Mandan, Ari- 
kara, and Hidatsa tribes along the Missouri river. 


MISCELLANEOUS HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Under this heading are listed certain activities of state his- 
torical societies which have not already been mentioned. Doubt- 
less many pages could be filled with a survey of the activities of 
county and other local historical agencies and with notices of 
other events of interest if the data were available or space al- , 
lowed. 

The papers read before the Minnesota Historical Society at 
meetings during the past year have already been listed in noting 
the contents of the Bulletin. The State Historical Society of 
Iowa has materially increased its membership since July, 1914, 
and has enlarged the shelf room of its library by adding a num- 
ber of steel bookstacks. A bronze tablet made from metal re- 
covered from the battleship Mame has recently been placed in 
the rooms of the society by the Pilgrim chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution of Iowa City. At Des Moines the 
Historical Department of Iowa was host to a meeting of the pio- 
neer editors of Iowa in October, 1914. Miss Alice Marple of 
the department staff is devoting much of her time to the prep- 
aration of a bibliography of publications by Iowa authors. The 
work of classifying and arranging the public archives of Iowa 
is proceeding steadily under the direction of Mr. C. C. Stiles. 

The secretary of the State Historical Society of Missouri 
writes that a ‘‘heartier welcome and a greater appreciation of 
the work being attempted by the State Historical Society has 
been present during the past two years than ever before.’’ The 
society has been active in encouraging the study of Missouri his- 
tory by clubs and other organizations and ‘‘is striving to bring 
the history of Missouri to all Missourians.’’ At St. Louis the 
Missouri Historical Society library is being used more and more 
for historical and genealogical research, and the society is en- 
deavoring to interest the teachers and pupils in the public 
schools in the history of St. Louis and Missouri. On April 13, 
there was an observance of the anniversary of Thomas Jeffer- 
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son’s birthday. <A tablet in memory of the pioneers of Missouri 
was unveiled in the building of the society on February 16, 1915. 

The Kansas State Historical Society has received two special 
donations, one of one thousand dollars from Jonathan E. Pecker 
of New Hampshire, and the other of five hundred dollars from 
John Booth of Kansas. The work of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society during the next two years will no doubt center 
in the preparations for the proposed celebration of the semi- 
centennial of the admission of Nebraska into the union in March, 
1917. A large committee has been appointed to draw up plans 
for an elaborate celebration, and subcommittees on particular 
features have already been named. In codperation with the 
free library commission, the Department of History of South 
Dakota is about to undertake the reorganization and cataloging 
of the state library. 

Dan Expert CLARK 
Tue Sratre Histortcau Soctrery or Iowa 
Iowa Crry, Iowa 
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REMNANTS OF THE LETTER FILES 
OF THE DEARBORN FAMILY 


The following letters from the files of General Henry 
Dearborn and his son, Henry Alexander Scammell Dearborn, are 
now in the possession of Mrs. Edna B. MacRae of Alameda, 
California. Mrs. MacRae informed me that they were rescued 
about the year 1897 from a pile of rubbish in the home of one of 
the great grandchildren of General Dearborn. Realizing that 
they were of historical importance, Mrs. MacRae brought them 
to my attention. When placed in my hands, they were pre- 
served in an envelope, yellow with age, which bore the legend, 
‘*Woodbury and Moulton, Bankers, Portland, Me.’’ 

All the letters have original signatures except two, the excep- 
tions being those of Monroe to Mitchell of September 7, 1812, 
and of March 20, 1813. These two letters are official copies writ- 
ten on state department paper by the same scribe who wrote the 
other letters of Monroe, the copyist signing Monroe’s name. 
The letter of Gallatin to Dearborn of March 24, 1809, is entire- 
ly in the handwriting of Gallatin, and the two notes from Clay 
to H. A. 8. Dearborn were penned by Clay. 

The location of the remaining documents of the collection or 
their condition is unknown to the writer. According to an arti- 
cle on Henry Alexander Scammell Dearborn in The national cy- 
clopaedia of American biography (9: 323), he had a voluminous 
collection of papers containing an account of the life and the cor- 
respondence of his father. It was upon this collection that he 
drew for his Defense of General Dearborn against the attacks of 
General Hull. From the statement of Mrs. MacRae, the writer 
fears that this valuable collection has been looked upon as rub- 
bish and has been destroyed, as have so many other private col- 
lections of historical value. 


Tuomas MAITLAND MARSHALL 
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GALLATIN TO DEARBORN, March 24, 1809 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
March 24th 1809 
SIR 
The charges stated in the enclosed paper against D' Waterhouse ' 
having been laid before the President of the United States, he directed 
that they should be enquired into, which I now request that you will be 
pleased to do as Superintendent of the Marine hospital, & report the 
result together with your opinion thereon to this Department. Elizabeth 
Oliver & James Smith are charged for in the accounts as stated in the 
charges; but whether properly and who they are, does not appear. 
Gen. Lincoln’s * resignation has prevented an earlier attention to this 
business. 
Doctor Waterhouse has been furnished with a copy of the paper 
marked ‘‘Statement of facts.’’ 
I have the honor to be respectfully Sir Your obed' Serv' 
Albert Gallatin.* 
Gen. H. DearBorn* Collector Boston. 


1 Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse was professor of the theory and practice of medicine 
in Harvard College, 1783-1812. During the later years of his professorship he was 
evidently connected with the marine hospital service. In 1813 he was appointed 
medical superintendent of the nine United States medical ports in New England, 
which office he held until 1820 when he withdrew from professional life. His honor 
able discharge was dated June 1, 1821. The national cyclopedia of American biog 
raphy, 9: 254; Francis B. Heitman, Historical register and dictionary of the United 
States army (Washington, 1890), 1: 1008. 

2 Major General Benjamin Lincoln was a distinguished American commander in 
the revolutionary war. He was secretary of war from October 30, 1781, to Novem 
ber 12, 1783. He was appointed collector of the port of Boston by Washington. 
National cyclopedia of American biography, 1: 63; Heitman, Historical register and 
dictionary of the United States army, 1: 633. 

3 This letter is not included in the lists of Gallatin’s letters, published in the 
Writings of Albert Gallatin, edited by Henry Adams (Philadelphia, 1879), 3: 617- 
633. 

+ Henry Dearborn was born at North Hampton, New Hampshire, on February 23, 
1751. He studied medicine and started practice at Nothingham square, but when 
the revolutionary war started, he raised a company of volunteers and marched to 
Cambridge. He served with distinction, being promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. At the close of the war he settled on a farm on the banks of the Kennebec. 
Five years later Washington appointed him United States marshal for Maine. He 
was twice elected to congress, and in 1801 was appointed secretary of war, a position 
which he held until 1809, when he became collector of the port of Boston. National 
cyclopedia of American biography, 1: 93-94; Heitman, Historical register and dic- 
tionary of the United States army, 1: 363. Some notice of Dearborn’s activity as 
secretary of war will be found in Henry Adams, History of the United States of 
America (New York, 1889-1891), v. 1-4: passim. 
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[Endorsed:| Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury — March 24th 
1809 directing an enquirey into complaints against Doct" Benj" Water- 


house. 
Monroe TO MircHe.i, September 7, 1812 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
(Copy) Sept. 7th. 1812. 
SIR, 


It is expected that by this time you will have engaged a vessel to take 
you to Halifax, and to bring home as many of our prisoners there as she 
will accommodate; and it is desired that you will get out without delay.® 

It is the object of your appointment, and it will be your duty, to take 
charge of all American Seamen, who are or may became prisoners at 
Halifax, and to send them home as soon as they are exchanged or de- 
livered up to you for the purpose. 

You will avail yourself of every opportunity which offers to send them 
home, and you are authorized to employ vessels specially for the purpose 
should it be necessary. You will never permit any considerable number 
to accumulate there at onee. While there you will provide for their 
F subsistence, and other necessaries; and you will see that the sick are 
properly taken care of, and particularly that physicians and nurses are 
employed to attend them. In providing for their return home, it is 
probable that an arrangement may be made with the British ecommand- 
er at Halifax to take back British Seamen, which might accommodate 
both parties and lessen the expence; and it is enjoined on you to ob- 
serve the utmost economy in your arrangements, compatible with the 
duties you have to perform. Should any of our citizens, not in the land 
; or naval service of the United States, be made prisoners at Halifax, and 
be destitute of the means of subsisting themselves, or defraying their 
expences home, you are authorised to extend to them, in both respects, 
such aid as may be requisite. 

By a letter of instruction to the marshal of Boston, a copy of which is 
enclosed, {N° 1] * you will find that the President has given orders for 
the delivery of all the British prisoners there, to M' Allen, late British 
consul, to be sent to Halifax or elsewhere, on his certificate and the re- 
ceipt of M" Baker. These prisoners are to be delivered up on account, 
to be taken into the estimate on a general exchange of prisoners. A 
desire to relieve the parties from distress, not to be avoided, in the com- 
















5 The president was authorized by an act of July 6, 1812, to make arrangements 
concerning prisoners of war and their exchange until otherwise provided for. One 
hundred thousand dollars was appropriated for the purpose. Annals of congress, 12 
congress, 1 session (1811-1812), 2: 2354. 
® The inclosures mentioned were not with these papers. 
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mencement of the war, was the motive to this measure. It was impossi- 
ble that provision should have been made, by either government, for the 
safe-keeping and accommodation of such of its seamen as might be made 
prisoners by the other, immediately after the declaration of war; nor 
was it in the power of either to make suitable provision, itself, for the 
prisoners it might make. It was thought more humane, for the present, 
to deliver up to the British commanders, all the prisoners we had taken, 
which is done in confidence that the same spirit will be manifested, and 
measure adopted by them. How long this will be persevered in, will of 
course depend on circumstances, and particularly on the conduct of the 
British commanders. The principles on which the exchange will be made 
will be adjusted by commissioners to be appointed by both Governments. 
1 enclose you a copy of a communication between Mr. Baker and me on 
that subject. [N° 2.] 

You will observe that the British prisoners have been supplied with 
provisions at the expence of the United States. A ration per day has 
been allowed to each. This supply will be continued till the British 
commanders may be able to make provision for them. 

Your drafts will be paid for the disbursements which you may have 
occasion to make in virtue of these instructions, they being accompan- 
ied by accounts of your expenditures, and a Statement of the number 
of prisoners under your Superintendence, as vouchers. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your mo: ob: ser: 

(Signed) Ja* Monroe. 
Joun Mircue.y, Esquire.’ 


VAN RENSSELAER TO DEARBORN, September 10, 1812 


HEAD QUARTERS 
Lewiston * 10th Sept. 1812. 

Sir 

When I had the honor of receiving your communication of the 1" 
Inst. acquainting me of the dipositions you are making to reinforce me 
upon this Frontier with men, cannon, musketry, stores &e my attention 
was immediately arrested by the proposition of sending them from 
Oswego ® to Niagara,’® or indeed any part of that distance, by water — 


TSee post, note 35. 

8 Lewiston, located on the New York shore about seven miles below Niagara falls. 
When used by Van Rensselaer as headquarters it contained between forty and fifty 
houses. William J: nes, Account of the military occurrences of the late war between 
treat Britain and the United States of America (London, 1818), 1: 51, and map at 
front. 

®On the present site of Oswego, New York. See Adams, History of the United 
States, v. 7: map op. 164, 

10 Fort Niagara was located on the American shore at the mouth of Niagara river. 
It was a fortification built of stone with breastworks on the land side. It mounted 
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It will be recollected that the passage of Lt. Col. Fenwick ™ was ren- 
dered safe under a clause of the Agreement for the observance of the 
Armistice : ?* — but upon the receipt of your letter, my own opinion was 
against risking anything, hereafter, along that shore by water— But I 
wished further information on the subject before I should advise you: 
the opinions of others with whom I have advised, & who are competent 
judges, agree with my own, that it would be very hazardous for the 
Batteaux to attempt coming from Oswego to Niagara in the very face 
of an active enemy having command of the water — The Batteaux might, 
and probably would, have some days of head wind; and in such case, it 
would be next to impossible that they should escape the observation of 
the enemy; and when once discovered they would undoubtedly be at- 
tacked in some place where the landing could be effected with most diffi- 
culty — My opinion is further strengthened by some late movements 
of the enemy — The next day after the termination of the Armistice,"* 
the Royal George ** and another armed vessel chased some vessels re- 


between twenty and thirty pieces of ordnance, and contained a furnace for heating 
shot. James, Military occurrences of the late war, 1: 52. 

11 John Roger Fenwick attained the rank of lieutenant colonel of light artillery 
December 2, 1811, and on March 18, 1813, received the title of brevet-colonel for 
gallant conduct on the Niagara frontier. Niles’ register (3: 76) says that Fenwick 
had arrived at Niagara with some pieces of heavy ordnance, and in the same volume 
(p. 126) says that he had placed the fort on a very respectable basis. For his entire 
military service, see Heitman, Historical register and dictionary of the United States 
army, 1: 417. 

12 Sir George Prevost, governor general of Canada, having heard that his govern 
ment intended to revoke the orders in council, hoped that this conciliatory measure 
would end hostilities. While diplomatic representations were being made at Wash- 
ington, Prevost and Dearborn, the American commander, agreed upon an armistice 
August 2, 1812. Niles’ register, 3: 33-34; Adams, History of the United States, 
6: 322.323. The effects of the armistice are discussed by James, Military occur- 
rences of the late war, 1: 78. 

13 On August 31, 1812, a general order was issued by Prevost announcing that 
the armistice was to cease within four days after the arrival of dispatches at 
Montreal, Kingston, and Fort George. (Niles’ register, 3: 33-34.) Kingston was 
the British naval base on lake Ontario, and Fort George the British fortification 
opposite Fort Niagara. See maps in James, Military occurrences of the late war, 
v. 1. 

14 At the opening of the war the English flotilla on lake Ontario consisted of the 
Royal George, a boat of three hundred and forty tons carrying twenty-two guns, and 
three smaller vessels. (The Quarterly review, 27: 411; James, Military occurrences 
of the late war, 1: 121.) The following letter, written at Canandaigua, October 6, 
1812, throws further light on this phase of the war. ‘‘On Thursday night last a 
boat with 40, and a barge with 30 men, from the British brig Royal-George, which 
lay off, came into the mouth of the Genessee river, and cut away the fastings of two 
vessels, and towed them out without any opposition. One of them was a schooner, 
the Lady-Murray . . . , the other a small vessel, used as a United States revenue 
cutter. The next morning, the British boat returned to the store-house of Mr, 
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turning from Niagara to Oswego, into Genesee River, and fired a few 
shot; this has excited an alarm among the inhabitants and according to 
the custom prevailing on the whole Frontier, they have sent a deputation 
to me praying for protection — I have ordered them some Ammunition: 
— I ean do no more — —I am so entirely convinced that the Cargoes 
of the Batteaux will be in danger on the passage from Oswego to 
Niagara, that I shall send an express to have them stopped at Three- 
River-Point, and then sent up to Cayuga Bridge: ** their Cargoes landed, 
and transported here by land— Perhaps some precautions may be 
adopted so that the Batteaux may be got raised [{?] to the 10 mile point, 
or some near position on the lake shore, & from thence drawn over- 
land — I shall bestow further attention upon the subject. 

Believing that the best use I can make of the old Stone Mess-House, 
at Niagara, is to convert it into a Battery, I have ordered the roof to be 
taken off; the walls above the upper floor to be strengthened by en- 
bankments of earth, and two Twelve Pounders, & one Howit to be there 








mounted. It is high, and may, perhaps, avail us something — I ex- 
pect it will be prepared in this manner, in a day or two, I was yester- 
day there, and the roof was nearly taken down. 

I have the Honor to be Sir with great consideration Your Most Obt. 
Sert V. RENSSELAER ** 
Mayor GENERAL DEARBORN." 

{ Addressed:| Lewiston Sep 10th. Q O Major General Dearborn Head 
Quarters Greenbush."* 


Spalding, and required the sails and rigging belonging to the schooner which had 
been dismantled. Finding they were in the store-house, they entered and took them.’’ 
Niles’ register, 3: 125-126. 

15 Cayuga Bridge was located near the point where Cayuga lake narrows into 
Seneca river. Joseph H, Colton, General atlas (New York, 1859), plate 15. 

16 Stephen Van Rensselaer was the last patroon in full authority in New York. 
He owned 436,000 acres in Rensselaer and Albany counties. He entered the New 
York assembly in 1789 and was in the state senate, 1791-1797, and was lieutenant 
governor, 1795-1801. He was an officer of militia from 1786 and was made a major 
general in 1801. Operations on the Niagara frontier were intrusted to him in 1812. 
He directed the disastrous attack on Queenstown opposite Lewiston on October 13, 
1812, and a few days later the command was given to General Alexander Smyth. 
John B. MeMaster, History of the people of the United States, 4: 7-13; Edward P. 
Cheyney, The anti-rent agitation in the state of New York, 1839-1846 (University 
of Pennsylvania, Publications in political economy and public law, no. 2 — Philadel- 
phia, 1887); Niles’ register, 3: 125, 138-141; James, Military occurrences of the late 
war, 1: 80-101, 376-386; Adams, History of the United States, 6: 336-361. 

17 Henry Dearborn became major general January 27, 1812, and was placed in 
command of the army on the Canadian frontier. His career in the war of 1812 is 
discussed, at times with scant justice, in Adams, History of the United States, v. 6-7: 
passim. 


18 Greenbush was a short distance below Albany on the east side of the Hudson 
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|Endorsed:| Gen' Van Ransalaer 
&e. — &e. Ree* Sep. 18, 1812 


Sep. 10, 1812. Con*® Batteaux 


VAN RENSSELAER TO DEARBORN, September 19, 1812 


HEAD QUARTERS 
LEwIsToN 19th Sept. 1812. 

SIR 

This morning M' James Hamilton, son of the late Judge Hamilton of 
Queenstown, a very intelligent young man who has just returned from 
Europe, applied to me for liberty to cross over the river to his place of 
residence. And notwithstanding he has a Pass from the Secretary of 
State I have felt constrained by a sense of duty to detain him until I 
can receive your instructions on this subject — Every precaution against 
Spies will be unavailing, if gentlemen of intelligence can be permitted 
to pass through our Country, associate in all circles, and then enter 
Canada. I have no particular reason to question the Honor of M" 
Hamilton, or the propriety of his conduct: but it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that he will consider the safety and welfare of his Country as 
paramount to all other obligations, and of course he will disclose to the 
enemy whatever information he posses [sic] which can avail them — 
He has now passed thro’ the country ;— thro’ my Camp: and has but 
a single mile further to proceed, where he can meet his Brothers '® who 
are officers of distinction in the Militia of Canada —I might add that 
such is the jealousy & suspicion which has prevailed on this Frontier 
since the surrender of General Hull®° that no caution is too great : — 
It is indispensible to retain the confidence of the Troops, and Inhabit- 
ants: and I might say for the preservation of the Characters of Com- 
manders — I have ordered M" Hamilton to Buffalo there to remain untill 
I shall receive your instructions. No occurrence of moment has taken 
place since the date of my last despatch. 


river. Buchon, Atlas, géographique, statistique, historique et chronologique des deux 
Amériques et des tiles adjacentes (Paris, 1825), plate xx. 

19 Among the Canadian militia officers at the battle of Queenstown were Captains 
Robert and A, Hamilton. A Captain Thomas Hamilton, also of the Canadian militia, 
was captured at York (Toronto) on April 27, 1813. James, Military occurrences of 
the late war, 1: 378, 400. 

20 General William Hull, a distinguished officer in the revolutionary war, was ap- 
pointed governor of Michigan territory in 1805. Two years later he negotiated a 
treaty with the Wyandot, Ottawa, Chippewa, and Potawatomi tribes to purchase a 
large tract of land. This with cessions in Indiana territory, aroused the violent 
opposition of The Prophet and Tecumseh, which eventually led to hostilities. When 
the war of 1812 broke out, Hull was given the task of defending Detroit. The cam- 
paign proved a dismal failure, Hull surrendering on August 16, 1812. National cyclo 
pedia of American biography, 1: 66-67; Henry Adams, History of the United States, 
6: 67-112, 289-335; James, Military occurrences of the late war, 1: 306-307; bureau 
of American ethnology, Kighteenth annual report, 2: 662-668, 674-676. 
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I have the honor to be with consideration and Respect Your most ob‘ 


Sevt 
Masor-GENERAL DEARBORN — 


[Endorsed:| Gen' Van Ransalaer Sep. 10. 1812 Con* M" Hamilton — 
Received Sep. 29. 1812 


V RENSSELAER. 


Monroe TO DEARBORN, January 19, 1813 


War DEPARTMENT 
January 19th, 1813. 
Sir, 

Inclosed herewith you will receive a Copy of a Letter from the Naval 
Commander at Sackett’s Harbour* to the Secretary of the Navy.** — 
I have to state to you that the President feels great anxiety on account 
of the exposed Situation of our Vessels of War on the Lakes, and directs 
that an adequate force be stationed at all those places, which unguarded, 
would invite an attack from the Enemy, as well at Buffaloe, & the Strait 
of Niagara, as at the other posts below. 

A Court Martial has been ordered on General Hull, to sit at Phila- 
delphia on the 25th of next month,”* of which Brigadier General Hamp- 
ton ** is appointed President. — This exchange, and that of many of the 
Officers taken with him, and at Queenstown, has been made by the Gov- 
ernment. They are exchanged for the men taken by the Essex,”* on 
board a British Transport, who were parolled at Sea, and taken to Hali- 
fax, and put into immediate Service. The Exchange is made on the 


21 Commodore Isaac Chauncey arrived at Sackett’s Harbor in October, 1812. By 
November 6 he had equipped a fleet composed of the brig Oneida and six schooners 
mounting forty-eight guns. James, Military occurrences of the late war, 1: 121-122. 

22 Paul Hamilton was governor of South Carolina, 1804-1806; in 1809 he became 
secretary of the navy. He resigned in December, 1812, probably at the request of 
Madison, and was succeeded by William Jones, who served from January, 1813, to 
December, 1814. Jones was later president of the United States bank and collector 
of customs at Philadelphia. National cyclopedia of American biography, 5: 373. 

23 General Hull was taken to Fort George and thence to Montreal. From there he 
wrote on September 8, 1812, to Eustis, the secretary of war, that without any request 
from him, Prevost had offered to take his parole and permit him to return to the 
United States; soon after he returned to Albany. The original intention was to try 
Hull at Philadelphia on February 25, 1813, before a court at which Brigadier Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton was to preside, but the trial was postponed until January 3, 1814. 
It was held at Albany and Major General Henry Dearborn presided. 
3: 40, 53, 58, 344; 5: 218; 6: 345. 

24 Wade Hampton became brigadier general February 15, 1809, and resigned 


March 16, 1814. Heitman, Historical register and dictionary of the United States 
army, 1: 496. 


Niles’ register, 


25 For the career of the Essex, see Edgar S. Maclay, A history of the United 
States navy from 1775 to 1893 (New York, 1894), 1: 322-331, 543-577. 
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principles of the Cartel ** sent here by the British Commander at Hali- 
fax. No objection to the measure is contemplated, because the example 
was set by the British Admiral, and the number of men exchanged for 
officers of certain grades, according to the principles of that Cartel, is 
strictly observed. A longer delay would prevent any trial of General 
Hull during the present season. Should General Prevost ** make any 
objection to it, which is not presumed, you will, from the Documents in 
your possession & explanations given you, be able to remove it. 

I have the honor to be Very Respectfully Sir your ob‘ Servant, 

Jas Monroer.”* 

Mayor GENERAL DEARBORN Albany, N. Y. 
|Endorsed:| James Monroe to Gen' Dearborn dated Jany 19, 1813 — 
Inclosing a letter from the naval commandant at Sackets Harbour to the 
Secretary of the Navy. Expresses the anxiety of the President with 
regard [to] the safety of Sackets harbour — Niagara — &e Genl. Hull 
exchanged & to be tried on 25 February: 1813 DONE Ree* Jany. 23. 
1813. 


Rusu To DEARBORN, February 8, 1813 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 
February 8th 1813 
SIR. 
Your Accounts of the Customs from the 1* to the 23* of July are 
received. 
The date of your Successor’s ** oath of office being the 21" July, from 


26 See post, note 36. 

27 Sir George Prevost served with distinction in the West Indies, 1794-1807. In 
1808 he became lieutenant governor and commander in chief of Nova Seotia. On 
February 14, 1811, he was chosen governor of Lower Canada and governor general of 
British North America. During the war of 1812 his policy was to carry on a de- 
fensive war. His career in the war was unfortunate; at Sackett’s Harbor he dis- 
played lack of generalship; assuming the offensive in July, 1814, he was checked at 
Plattsburg. For this failure he was condemned by the naval court. He demanded 
a trial by court-martial, but anxiety ruined his health and he died in London, January 
5, 1816, before the trial was held. Leslie Stephen, Dictionary of national biography, 
46: 320-321. Eulogies of Prevost may be found in the Gentleman’s magazine (1816), 
1: 183-184, and (1817) 1: 83-85. The Quarterly review (1822), 27: 405-449, throws 
the responsibility for English failures on the Canadian frontier upon Prevost. 

28 According to Henry Adams (History of the United States, 7: 81) Monroe acted 
as secretary of war from the resignation of Eustis, December 3, 1812, to the appoint- 
ment of Armstrong, January 13, 1813. It would appear from this letter that Monroe 
continued to exercise the functions of secretary of war somewhat after that date. 
This is confirmed by Adams. (Jbid., 147.) Monroe’s plans of military organization 
and operation are given in American state papers: military affairs, 1: 608-610. 

29 Henry Alexander Scammell Dearborn succeeded his father as collector of the 
port of Boston. National cyclopedia of American biography, 9: 323. 
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which period he is entitled to the Emoluments of the office, your ac- 
counts include two days which, properly, belong to his agency. 
I am, very respectfully, Your obedient Servant, 
RicHarp Rvusu.*° 

Henry DEARBORN Esq’ 

| Addressed:| Comptroller’s Office, R. Rush. Henry Dearborn Esq‘ 
late Collector, Boston. 

|Endorsed:| Late Coll" Acct* to the 23¢ July ree’ — with a note for the 
Compt’ — Feb" 8, 1813. 


ARMSTRONG TO DEARBORN, February 12, 1813 
Wark DePARTMENT 12th Feb. 1813. 
DEAR GENERAL, 

The enclosed Rules & regulations for the government of the Hospital 
Department was addressed to my predecessor, who as I understand, 
neither adopted them, nor substituted any others. I now send them to 
you with authority to have them, or such of them as you may approve, 
printed and promulgated by General order. 

If the Hospital stores, medicines and surgical instruments now at Al- 
bany, are not sufficient for the use of the expedition,** you will order 
Dr. Akerly ** now at New York to send such supply of these articles as 
may be thought necessary. 

The medicine chests which were intended for Regiments & actually dis- 
tributed among those under my command during the last campaign, 
were much too large for field service. You would do well to have them 
reduced in bulk & I shall direet Dr. Le Baron ** not to have any more 
of the same kind constructed. 

With great respect, I am dear General, Your most obed. servant 

JoHN ARMSTRONG." 
GEN. DEARBORN Albany. 
|Endorsed:| Secretary of War. Febr’ 12th, 1813. DONE. 


0 In 1811 Madison appointed Rush comptroller of the treasury. During the war 
he was one of the chief advisors of the government. Later he was attorney-general, 
minister to England, secretary of the treasury, and minister to France. In 1828 he 
was candidate for the vice-presidency with Adams. National cyclopedia of American 
biography, 5: 80-81; Richard Rush, Memoranda of a residence at the court of London 
(Philadelphia, 1833). Rush’s Memoranda has been published with additions in sev- 
eral editions. 

81 Dearborn’s campaign of 1813 against Toronto and Fort George and about lake 
Ontario. Adams, History of the United States, 7: 144-171. 

82 Dr. Samuel Akerly was appointed a hospital surgeon on June 29, 1813, and was 
honorably discharged on June 15, 1815. Heitman, Historical register and dictionary 
of the United States army, 1: 154. 

38 Dr. Francis Le Barron was appointed garrison surgeon on December 12, 1808, 
and apothecary general June 11, 1813. Jbid., 622. 


34 Armstrong became secretary of war on January 13, 1813. He was keenly dis 
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Monroe TO MitcHe.i, March 20, 1813 
(Copy) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
March 20. 1813 
Sir, 

Your letters of the 15 17 20™ 22°27" and 29" of October; of the 14" 
17 18 21* and 24" of November; and of the 1* 4™ and 5" of Decem- 
ber, 1812,*° have been duly received. 

The provisional agreement for the exchange of Naval Prisoners of 
War, concluded at Halifax on the 28th of November last, will require 
some alteration.*® 

The article which relates to non-combatants may, for the present, re- 
main as it stands expressed, leaving the United States free to propose a 
variation if experience should indicate the propriety of it. 

Agreeably to the stipulations in the ninth article, two Cartel vessels 
will be employed and equipped by this Government. The one already 
in Commission is of a greater burthen than what is specified; but as she 
had been already purchased when the provisional agreement was re- 
ceived, it was considered no departure from the spirit of the arrange- 
ment to substitute her for one of one hundred and fifty tons. These 
Cartels will be commanded by Navy Officers, who will be instructed to 
conform to the particulars which the agreement prescribes. 

The President has directed that Salem in Massachusetts, Newport in 
Rhode Island, Wilmington, in Delaware, and Charleston in South Caro- 
lina, shall be the Stations for British prisoners of war brought into the 
United States; of which you are requested to give the necessary notice 
to the proper authorities at Halifax. 

The degradation of the officers of Privateers carrying less than four- 
teen carriage guns is not approved; and the President directs that all 
officers and seamen employed in the public and private armed vessels of 
the United States be placed upon an equal footing, merely giving a 
preference in exchange to those longest in confinement; unless otherwise 
specially agreed. 

It is very desirable that the lists of Prisoners hitherto delivered, stip- 
ulated to be exchanged by the eleventh article, should be expedited; and 


liked by Monroe. The military failures on the Canadian frontier and the capture of 
Washington were taken advantage of by Monroe, and Madison demanded his resigna- 
tion. Armstrong’s Notices of the war of 1812 (New York, 1836-1840) is an im 
portant source for this period. 

35 Mitchell’s letter of December 5, 1812, is in Annals of congress, 12 congress, 2 
session (1812-1813), 3: 1244. Letters from Mitchell to Admiral Sir John Borlase 
Warren of October 21, and December 1 and 3, 1812, are in ibid., 1240, 1244-1245. 

36 A general agreement for exchange of prisoners was announced in the National 
Intelligencer and copied in Niles’ register for March 22, 1813 (4: 195), 
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I have to request you to forward them properly authenticated by the 
earliest opportunity. The stipulation in the same article, that in future 
no prisoner embarked in regular cartels shall be credited to either nation 
as exchanged until delivered at one of the stations of the nation to which 
such prisoner belongs, and a receipt obtained from the proper Agent 
certifying such delivery, is, on many accounts, inadmissible. When 
British prisoners are conveyed in American Cartels, as the agreement 
establishes a suitable guard to keep them in subjection, it might, per- 
haps, be allowable to reserve the final act of exchange till their delivery 
at the Ports of destination. The better way, however, would be, to con- 
sider the exchange as complete, on the delivery of the Prisoners at the 
place of embarkation. With respect to such British Prisoners as are 
conveyed in British Cartels, it is indispensable that this rule should pre- 
vail; and you are instructed to admit no other. Receipts of Exchange 
are of course to be taken at the place from whence the Prisoners depart. 

With regard to the support of Prisoners, the United States will allow 
to those in their hands the same ration in value as is allowed by Great 
Britain to those in her custody. Whatever remains to be furnished for 
convenience or comfort on either side, may be supplied in addition by 
the Agents of the respective Governments. In this respect you can con- 
tinue to administer to the wants of our fellow citizens in captivity under 
my former instructions to you. But you are in future, not to loan the 
money of the Government to individuals. A Physician, if indispensable, 
had better be employed at a fixed salary, for services to be rendered 
when called for. 

If the provisions necessary to supply the defect of the British ration, 
for the comfort of our Citizens cannot be procured at Halifax, the 
requisite articles will be sent from the United States. But it is pre- 
sumed, as the exchange will be immediate, that, in most cases, the de- 
ficiencies may be obtained on the spot. Accurate accounts of all your 
disbursements, it is expected, will be kept, and regularly transmitted to 
this Department. 

A copy of the instructions to the Marshals of the United States, who 
will have the charge of the four stations for Naval Prisoners of War, is 
enclosed for your better information. The rules therein prescribed with 
respect to letters, letter-bags, and correspondence generally, are to be 
rigorously enforced by you, and you are moreov2r requested not to 
authorize any person whatever to repair io the United States, or their 
Territories, other than liberated or exchanged prisoners of war. 

Agents will be appointed for Quebec, Jamaica, and Bermuda, which 
the President prefers to Barbados, with instructions similar to yours. 
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You will, therefore, endeavor to procure Bermuda to be substituted for 
Barbados. 

The President approves of your attention to the wants of our Citizens 
and enjoins upon you a continuance of it, conforming, in the exercise 
of your functions, to the regulations established by the officers of the 
British Government, which you are requested to communicate to me 
from time to time as they may be varied. 

It is distinctly understood and stated, that either party may terminate 
or suspend the obligation of the provisional agreement, on giving a rea- 
sonable previous notice to the other party. 

In future your correspondence and agency is to be confined to the 
Department of State. Your draft on the Secretary of the Navy, of the 
19th of October last, in favor of John H. Barnes for five hundred dollars, 
will be paid, and charged in your general account. If the Salary of 
two thousand dollars per annum at present allowed you by your appoint- 
ment as Agent for American Prisoners, is not sufficient for your sup- 
port, you are requested to state the fact, with the reasons of the in- 
sufficieney, for consideration. 

The President has decided, that hereafter all prisoners released on 
parole, are to enter into an obligation not to serve in arms in any part 
of the world until regularly exchanged. The officers and crew of the 
Frigate Macedonian ** and some others have been recently directed to 
be delivered upon this condition. 

It having been represented to me that the crew of the Privateer Thorn, 
of Marblehead,** have been long in confinement, and being composed of 
active and useful men, I wish you to propose their speedy liberation to 
the British authorities, and, without making it a matter of special 
preference, to give to their release all the facilities in your power. 

I have the honor to be Sir, Your most obed' Serv'. 

(Signed) Ja* Monroe. 
Joun MitrcHeit Esquire Agent for American Prisoners of War. 
James Monroe to M* Mitchell 
Agent for prisoners of war at Halifax. 
[Endorsed:| James Monroe to Gen' Dearborn [sic] March 20 — 1813 
respecting Prisoners of War. Rec* April 6, 1813 


87 On October 25, 1812, in latitude 29° north, longitude 29° 30’ west, the frigate 
Macedonian, commanded by Captain John Carden, was captured by Captain Stephen 
Decatur of the United States. Decatur to Hamilton, October 30, 1812, American 
state papers: naval affairs, 1: 280-281. 

38 An account of privateers in the war of 1812 is in Edgar S. Maclay, A history 
of American privateers (New York, 1890), 225-502. The Thorn, however, is not men- 
tioned in this connection, but the activities in the revolutionary war of a privateer 
of the same name are noted, ihid., 89, 90. 
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MonROE TO DEARBORN, March 26, 1813 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
March 26. 1813. 
Sir, 

I have the honor to inform you that it is the desire of the President 
that the exchange of prisoners of war, of the land forees, should be con- 
fided to you; and pursuant thereto I now enclose you a list of American 
officers, furnished by the Adjutant-General, for the purpose of their 
being exchanged against the following officers and men, viz: 

1. A Lieutenant of the Royal Artillery, a surgeon’s mate, twenty-five 
privates, and one corporal of the 49th, and eight militiamen, made pris- 
oners on the night of the 27th of November 1812, by the parties of our 
army which attacked the enemy opposite Black Rock,*® except five of 
the privates of the 49th, who are stated by Col. Wm. H. Winder *° to 
have been exchanged for five of our sailors and soldiers taken at the 
same time, 

2. The officers and men taken at Brockville ** by Major Forsyth.* 
3. Major General J, Hislop,*® major Thomas Walker, and Lieutenant 


39 Black Rock was on the American shore of Niagara river, about two miles north 
of what was then the village of Buffalo. It was defended by a battery. A ferry 
ran across to Bertie on the Canadian shore. Black Rock was used as a military base 
by Brigadier General Smyth in November, 1812. James, Military occurrences of th 
late war, 1: 50, 105-120. 

40 William Henry Winder was appointed lieutenant colonel on March 16, 1812, and 
colonel of the Fourteenth infantry on July 6. On the night of November 27 he led 
a successful expedition from Black Rock to the Canadian shore below Fort Erie. On 
March 12, 1813, he was promoted to brigadier general. On June 1 he was captured 
at Stony Creek and remained a prisoner until early in 1814. He returned to Canada 
to negotiate for the freedom of American prisoners. In May he was placed in com 
mand of the Maryland and Virginia districts. Defeated at Bladensburg, he re 
treated to Washington and then abandoned the capital. He was court-martialed but 
commended by the court. He was again sent to the Niagara frontier, where he re 
mained until the end of the war. Adams, History of the United States, v. 6-8: pas 
sim; American state papers: military affairs, 1: 448; Heitman, Historical register 
and dictionary of the United States arnty, 1: 1049; National cyclopedia of American 
biography, 10: 487. 

41 Located on the Canadian shore of the St. Lawrence ten miles west of Ogdens 
burg. It was raided by a small force under Forsyth. The Americans crossed on the 
ice on the night of February 6, 1813. James, Military occurrences of the late war, 
1: 133-134, 

42 Benjamin Forsyth was a captain of the rifles when the war opened. He dis 
tinguished himself by leading an expedition on September 20, 1812, against Ganan 
oque to destroy military stores; became a major January 20, 1813; led the attack 
against Brockville, for which he received the title of brevet-lieutenant colonel. He 
was killed June 28, 1814, in the action of Odelltown, New York. Heitman, Historical 
register and dictionary of the United States army, 1: 430; Niles’ register, 3: 93. 


43 Sir Thomas Hislop saw extensive service at Gibraltar and Toulon, and in Ire- 
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John Thomas Wood, captured on the 29th of December 1812, on board 
: his Britannic Majesty’s frigate Java, by the United States’ frigate Con- 


stitution, captain Bainbridge. General Hislop, according to his parole, 
ranks as a Lieutenant-General within the presidency of Bombay, and, in 
that respect, may be regarded as a General commanding in chief. 

I also transmit to you a list of captive officers of volunteer corps, 
whose personal character and influence in the western parts of the 
Union, render it extremely desirable that they should be speedily ex- 
changed. The motive for their immediate exchange is so much the 


stronger, as a portion of the volunteers ** under Genl. Harrison,*® whose 
terms of service have expired, are about to leave him; and if these offi- 
| cers were freed from parole, they might, by proper exertions, be instru- 
f mental in effecting the return of many of those men to the ranks of the 
army. 


No answer to my letter of the 12th ult® relative to the exchange of 
Genl. Hull and others having reached me, I have to express to you the 
anxiety entertained at not hearing from you on that subject. This 
i anxiety is increased in consequence of the curreney which the error, 
into which Genl. Sir George Prevost has fallen, has gained by the in- 
sertion of his ‘‘Generai order’’ of the 8th of February ** last in our 
publie prints. 
The value of rank and the rule of exchange, you will please to observe, 
: is to conform to the tariff in the printed provisional Agreement for the 
exchange of Naval prisoners of war, a copy of which I now enclose. The 
principles of this Agreement, with the modification pointed out in my 
letter to M" Mitchell of the 20th instant, a copy of which I likewise here- 
with forward, may form the basis of any convention for the exchange 
q of land troops entered into between Sir George Prevost and yourself. 
And in relation to the business of exchanges generally, I will thank you 
to give me the earliest intelligence of all your proceedings. 
Information received from Lieut. Larrabee having confirmed the facet 


ae oe 


land, South America, and the West Indies, 1778-1810. On Mareh 28, 1812, he was 
appointed commander in chief at Bombay. He sailed in the Java, which was cap 
tured on December 29, 1812, in 13° 6’ south latitude near the coast of Brazil by the 
frigate Constitution commanded by Bainbridge. Major Walker and Captain Wood 
were members of Hislop’s staff. After blowing up the Java, Bainbridge landed the 
prisoners at San Salvadore, where they were paroled. Leslie Stephen, Dictionary of 
national biography, 27: 13-14; American state papers: naval affairs, 1: 290; Annals 
of congress, 12 congress, 2 session (1812-1813), 3: 1102-1103. 

44 An act of congress approved April 10, 1812, provided that the president might 
require the executives of the several states to take effectual measures to organize, 
equip, and hold in readiness their respective proportions of one hundred thousand 
militia, officers included, not to serve more than six months after their arrival at the 
place of rendezvous. Annals of congress, 12 congress, 1 session (1811-1812), 2: 2267, 

45 William Henry Harrison, 
46 For Prevost’s general order of February 8, 1813, see Niles’ register, 4: 45. 
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of his having been retaken, it is requested that you will consider Lieut. 
Jesup *? as absolutely included in the exchange with Genl. Hull and 
others: And, in consideration of the 23d regiment’s being without a 
field officer, it is proposed that Major Mullany * should be among the 
first exonerated from the obligations of his parole. 

Among the duties which this branch of the publie service includes, is 
the appointment of an Agent for American prisoners, to reside at Que- 
bec: The President wishes you to select a discreet and intelligent offi- 


‘cer to repair thither to execute the functions appertaining to such an 


appointment. His name and rank you can communicate to me when- 
ever you may have made choice of a suitable person. 
I have the Honor to be, Sir, very respectfully, your mo. ob. ser. 


Ja* MONROE. 
Henry Dearsorn, Esq. Major-General, &c. &e. &e. 
[Endorsed:| from the Dep‘ of State March 26th — 1813 Confiding the 
exchange of certain prisoners of war (Lists of whom are enclosed) to 
the controul of Genl Dearborn — stating the wish of the President that 
a suitable officer be sent to Canada to act in the capacity of agent for 
Prisoners of war — &e. &. Ree* April 4— 1813. 


Monroe TO DEARBORN, November 25, 1813 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


November 25. 1813. 
Sir, 


A. W. Stuart, British Consul at New-London before the war, and af- 
terwards agent for prisoners, having forfeited his claim to confidence, 
by granting licenses for a trade with the enemy,*® and other improper 


47 There were two officers by the name of Larrabee in the service at that time. 
Adam Larrabee became a first lieutenant on May 1, 1811; Charles Larrabee attained 
the same rank and became a captain September 12, 1812. The rank of the former 
would seem to settle the matter of identity, but some doubt is thrown on the subject 
by the fact that Jesup is referred to‘as a lieutenant, although he had already been 
advanced to the rank of captain. Thomas Sidney Jesup became a first lieutenant on 
December 1, 1809. He served as adjutant to General Hull and was raised to the 
rank of captain on January 20, 1813. Heitman, Historical register and dictionary 
of the United States army, 1: 573, 616; National cyclopedia of American biography, 
12: 65. ; 

48 James Robert Mullany became major of the Thirteenth infantry March 13, 1812, 
and was transferred to the Twenty-third infantry on August 26, 1812; he was ad- 
vanced to lieutenant colonel on March 3, 1813. Heitman, Historical register and 
dictionary of the United States army, 1: 735. 

49 The following extract throws light on this subject: ‘‘Two thirds of the army 
in Canada are at this moment eating beef provided by American contractors, drawn 
principally from the States of Vermont and New York. This circumstance, as well 
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conduct, was dismissed from that office some time sinee, and ordered 
into the interior with other alien enemies, to a place designated by the 
marshal of Connecticut. Information from unquestionable authority 
was afterwards received here, that Mr. Stuart had left that place, con- 
trary to the injunctions laid on him, had returned to New London, and 
was engaged in favoring an illicit commerce with the enemy, and giving 
them intelligence. He was ordered back to the place assigned him, and 
confined there, from which confinement he made his eseape. Many acts 
are alledged against him, disrespectful to this government, repugnant 
to his duty, and in violation of our laws. It has been intimated, that, 
either thro’ timidity, or other improper bias, the Marshal of that state 
has connived at, if he has not sanctioned in some instances, this unjus- 
tifiable conduct of Mr. Stuart. Whether from that, or from other cause, 
it appears to be impossible to subject him to those restraints in that 
state, which he has merited, and which the public interest essentially 
requires. The example of an alien enemy, defying the authority of the 
government, alone, if not in committing crimes, of a very atrocious char- 
acter, cannot fail to produce a very pernicious effect. It is important 
that this man’s conduct should be thoroughly investigated, and if the 
facts above stated, or any of them of a marked character, are true, that 
he be taken into custody and removed to New York, without delay, and 
confined there in safety. I have to request, therefore, by order of the 
president, that you immediately send a judicious and discreet officer to 
New London for this purpose, with instructions to coramunicate with 
commodore Decatur, and follow his advice in all the measures he may 
take in the business. The enquiry should also be extended to the con- 
duct of the Marshal particularly, so as to enable the government to take, 
eventually, such measures in regard to him as may appear to be proper. 
It might likewise embrace all the circumstances in any way connected 
with Mr. Stuart’s being at large after confinement and his unlawful 
conduct. 

I have the honor to remain, Sir, with great consideration, your most 
ob‘ sert. 

Ja* Monroe. 

Henry DEARBORN, esq. Major-General, &c. &e. &e. 
|Endorsed:| from Mr. Monroe Dept of State. Nov: 25, 1813. ab‘ a Mr. 
Stuart at New London. Rec Nov 29, 1813. 


as that of the introduction of large sums of specie into this province, being notorious 
in the United States, it is to be expected Congress will take steps to deprive us of 
those resources, and under that apprehension large droves are daily crossing the lines 
coming into Lower Canada.’’ Prevost to Lord Bathurst, August 27, 1814, quoted 
by Adams, History of the United States, 7: 146. Further light is thrown on this 
subject in Niles’ register, 4: 370, 
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CiAy To DEARBORN, December 26, 1831 


H. Clay’s ®° respects to General Dearborn," with many thanks for the 
opportunity afforded him of perusing the interest [sic] letter now re- 
turned, enclosed. Could we infuse the spirit which it breathes in our 
friends, throughout the Country, as I hope we may, there would be but 
little doubt of the issue of the existing contest. 

Monday morning. 
[ Addressed:| The Honble Gen' Dearborn at Mr. Walkers. 
[Endorsed:| Hon. Henry Clay Dee. 26. 1831 


CLAy TO DEARBORN, December 27, 1831 

(Private) 
My DEAR Sir 

I send my answer, with the original note Which you presented, think- 
ing you would probably prefer having that. 

With great regard Your friend H. Cray. 
Tuesday night.** 
[ Addressed :| The Honble Gen' Dearborn at Mr. Walkers 
[Endorsed:| Hon. Henry Clay. 


50 Henry Clay appears to have been in Washington at that time. Clay was then 
in violent opposition to Jackson. On Christmas day, 1831, he wrote, ‘‘The Executive 
is playing a deep game to avoid, at this session the responsibility of a decision on 
the Bank question. . . You say the Calhoun party has almost disappeared at 
Richmond. Judging from the number of the members of the General Assembly who 
attended the late caucus, I should suppose all parties but that of Jackson had dis- 
appeared in Virginia.’’ Clay to Brooke, December 25, 1831. Henry Clay, The pri- 
vate correspondence of Henry Clay, edited by Calvin Colton (New York, 1856), 
322-323. 

51 Henry Alexander Scammell Dearborn, son of General Henry Dearborn, in 1812 
succeeded his father as collector of the port of Boston. As brigadier general of 
militia he commanded the defenses of the harbor. He held his collectorship until 
1829, when he was removed by President Jackson. He was then elected to the state 
house of representatives, became a member of the governor’s council in 1830 and of 
the state senate in 1831. He was sent to congress in 1831, serving from December 
5 of that year until March 2, 1833. He was adjutant general of Massachusetts, 
1835-1843, and was mayor of Roxbury from 1847 until his death in 1851. (National 
cyclopedia of American biography, 9: 323.) The above letter is significant; Dear- 
born had evidently joined the Clay forces against Jackson. The letter was written 
soon after his arrival at Washington, where he had gone to serve in the house of rep- 
resentatives. 

52 December 27, 1831. 


























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


America in ferment. By Paul Leland Haworth. (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915. 477 p. $1.50 net) 

From the title of this Work it is the evident purpose of the author to 
cover an exceedingly wide range of topics. History, polities, industrial 
reform, social progress, the immigration question, are among the most 
obvious of the subjects under which may be included the miscellaneous 
matters here considered. There is hardly a topie of general interest 
now before the public today that does not find its place somewhere in 
this work. The author has been unusualiy successful in bringing into a 
small compass much current information and opinion on this series of 
living topies. Such chapter headings as, ‘‘The problem of industrial 
peace,’’ ‘‘How can we raise the standard of living,’’ ‘‘Social justice for 
workers,’’ are a sufficient indication of what is proposed to be accom- 
plished in this work. 

A cursory examination of any one of these chapters, however, is’suffi- 
.cient to convince the reader that this is not a piece of investigation but 
merely a compilation from miscellaneous and unidentified sources. The 
advantages of compiling in so wide a field are obvious enough and the 
author has utilized them fully. On the other hand the average reader 
is quite likely to demand some discussion of causes or processes as well 
as a mere statement of fact. That America is in ferment is fairly evi- 
dent to most of our citizens who do any thinking at all but they will not 
be entirely content with a work which so completely ignores the why 
and the whither of this all-pervading unrest. 

The principal criticism of the work as a whole lies in its almost total 
lack of references to the sources of the author’s statements and conclu- 
sions. The material is presented in very much the same form as a 
popular speech or newspaper article. If one wishes to dissent from or 
check up the facts or figures presented, there is no opportunity of doing 
so. The books consulted, the tables used, the records from which figures 
are compiled seem quite wholly absent. This is a serious defect in any 
rational treatment of problems like the ones discussed since in the field 
of current reform opinion has far less weight; fact and general state- 
ments backed up by unverified figures are quite apt to be fallacious and 
misleading. The author has, also, a very bad habit of using quotations 
without giving author or book and also of quoting authors without ref- 
erence to the particular book or magazine where the quotation can be 
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found. This occurs some sixty different times throughout the work and 
is a serious blemish from the point of view of the scholar or of the 
student of history. Occasionally it is possible to check a misstatement 
which runs counter to what is generally understood by the current ob- 
server. Burbank did not evolve the spineless cactus but obtained the 
seeds of this form of cactus from the federal department of agriculture. 
Immigration into Canada is not stimulated by corporation interest as 
with us. The material lot of the Indian is not at present the best in 
their history, too many illustrations to the contrary can be cited by the 
well informed. Such errors of facts raise doubts as to the general ac- 
curacy of the other numerous statements of facts. On page 335 the 
author says: ‘‘A large proportion of the negro vote is purchasable and 
lends itself easily to the selfish schemes of designing men who have money 
with which to buy.’’ This may or may not be true; no evidence is of- 
fered and we are left with a mere statement of this grave political abuse 
on the author’s word. Some other general remarks at the beginning of 
the work leave one in doubt as to the validity of the evidence upon which 
they are based. On page 10 occurs the following: ‘‘It is altogether 
probable that the next decade will determine the future of our Great 
Experiment.’’ Again, on page 32 we are told that ‘‘The truth of his- 
tory is that throughout its career the United States has been imperialis- 
tic.’’ This may be the utterance of truth based on profound insight into 
our national life but it may be something quite the reverse. The author 
shows an amiable weakness for generalizing something after the follow- 
ing fashion: ‘‘It is not by destroying each other that labor and capital 
can best serve their own interests and those of their common country 
but by getting together.”’ 

As producing a mére piece of compilation the author has done the 
general public a considerable service but whatever value such a work 
may possess has not been at all enhanced by the numerous impromptu 
expressions of opinion found in every chapter. 

Orn G. Lippy 


The American college. By Isaae Sharpless, president, Haverford Col- 
lege. [The American books.| (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1915. 221 p. $.60 net) 

The titles of the five chapters of this book are, ‘‘ History of the Amer- 

’? “*(ollege administration,’’ the ‘‘Courses of study,’’ ‘‘Stu- 

dent life,’’ and the ‘‘ Functions of the college.’’ The first chapter sketch- 

es briefly the founding of nine of the colonial colleges and outlines the 


ican college, 


changes in the courses of study and the other phases of the development 
of the American college up to the present time. In the other chapters 
Mr. Sharpless gives the reader an acquaintance not only with all the 
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sides of an American college or university, such as its governing board, 
president, faculty, alumni, course of study, student organizations and 
activities, but also with the controversies as to coeducation, vocational 
studies, the elective system, fraternities, athletics, freedom of speech of 
professors, and like questions. The author briefly and clearly presents 
the arguments on both sides of the controversies, and though his posi- 
tion on each question is evident, he is not prolix or insistent with his 
own opinions. 

Mr. Sharpless strongly criticizes the lack of thoroughness in the entire 
American educational system and the tendency of men in many of the 
higher institutions to take technical courses and specialize early. The 
need of democracy, he says, is for disciplined and cultured leaders, and 
the problem of the American college is to produce them. He inclines 
to the view that the liberal education which it is the purpose of the 
college, as distinct from the university, to provide is the kind most 
suited for the making of such leaders. Many will not agree with the 
author on this point. Some will contend that the advantages which 
the author thinks attach to all colleges are possessed only by the best 
of the small colleges. 

Though designed for the general reader, this work by Mr. Sharpless 
will be of interest to those engaged in college work as expressing the 
opinions of an experienced educator. 

E. T. MILuer 


The department of state of the United States. Its history and functions. 
By Gaillard Hunt, Litt.D., LL.D., lately chief of the bureau 
of citizenship, department of state. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1914. 459 p. $2.25 net) 

This volume and that of Mr. Learned on the President’s cabinet, is- 
sued by the same press, form the beginning of what might well be made 
a series dealing with the national administration of the United States 
government. Mr. Hunt’s book has developed from a historical sketch 
of the department, prepared in connection with the world’s fair at Chi- 
eago in 1893. It deals with the formation and development of the 
department, and with its internal organization and functional activities. 

In the first five chapters are considered in detail the embryonic history 
of the department: the committees of the continental congress, the de- 
partment of foreign affairs under the articles of confederation, and the 
beginnings of the new department under the constitution of the United 
States. Later chapters deal with the ‘‘sometime’’ and ‘‘occasional’’ 
duties of the department, its administrative subdivisions, and its various 
functions, such as the seal, the laws, the diplomatic and consular service, 
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passports and treaties. The concluding chapter on ‘‘Buildings oceu- 
pied’’ is followed by a bibliographical note. 

The work is based on an intensive knowledge of the original sources, 
many of which are the manuscript records of the department; and there 
are many citations from laws and official cireulars and other documents, 
some of which are quoted in extenso. It may therefore be accepted as 
authoritative in the matters covered. 

Mr. Hunt is at his best in dealing with the earlier history of the de- 
partment, and with the less-familiar aspects of the work of the depart- 
ment, as the keeper of the seal and public archives, and the issuance of 
passports, authentications, and introductions. He also gives interesting 
information as to some of the subordinate officials of the department. 
There is, however, little effort to emphasize the significance of the facts. 
For example, it is not noted that in its custody of the laws of congress, 
the department is a permanent agency of the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment rather than an executive organ; and that in this capacity the 
secretary of state acts under the authority of acts of congress and is not 
legally subject to the orders of the president. Nor is attention drawn 
to the tradition of continuous service, illustrated by the tenure of the 
early chief clerks, three of whom served for a period of forty-one years 
from 1792 to 1833, and a fourth from 1855 to 1873, and several other 
subordinate officers; while the long service of assistant secretaries 
Hunter and Adee are not mentioned. Modesty doubtless explains why 
Mr. Hunt’s own long service in the department is not set forth. 

In the preface, the author states that he has written no diplomatic 
history of the United States nor biographical sketches of the secretaries 
of state. Nevertheless, it is disappointing to find only nineteen pages 
on the diplomatic and consular service; and to have some of the most 
important secretaries of state, such as Seward, Hay, and Root, mentioned 
only in connection with minor matters of administrative procedure. 
The office of counsellor of the department, of so much importance in 
recent years, is mentioned only incidentally in a list of official salaries. 

These comments may be of service if this volume is followed by others 
dealing with the other executive departments of the United States gov- 
ernment. Such a series would be of much value to all interested in 
public affairs in this country. It should be noted, however, that Mr. 
Hunt’s volume is not, as is stated in the preface, the first historical study 
of any of the executive departments. There is a History of the war 
department by Lurton D. Ingersoll, published in Washington in 1880. 

JoHN A. Farr.iz 
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War’s aftermath. A preliminary study of the eugenics of war as illus- 
trated by the civil war of the United States and the late wars 
in the Balkans. By David Starr Jordan, chancellor, Stanford 
University, and Harvey Ernest Jordan, professor of histology 
and embryology, University of Virginia. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 104 p. $.75 net) 

This publication grows out of an investigation of the results of the 
civil war made in 1912 for the world peace foundation by the two Jor- 
dans and by Mr. Edward B. Krehbiel of Stanford University. It con- 
sists of an abstract of a part of the material then secured with the 
addition of a study by the senior author of the social and racial demor- 
alization following the Balkan wars. For the southern study observa- 
tions were made in five counties of Virginia, and in one county each of 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

The book is of great interest, although the authors very properly 
hesitate to proclaim any very definite conclusions. But some of the 
historical assumptions which seem to underlie the discussions and to 
enter into the structure of the questionnaire, which was sent out to con- 
federate veterans and others, deserve attention. The main assumptions 
are these: there was in the South a rather distinct social stratification ; 
the whites were lacking in application to industry; political and social 
democracy, actual or potential, hardly existed. The principal proposi- 
tions included in the questionnaire which was sent to a selected list of 
several hundred may be condensed as follows: the leading young men of 
the South in 1861 belonged to military companies and hence went into 
war early and were nearly all lost; the war took only the physically fit, 
and ‘‘the best blood’’; volunteers were better than conscripts, and ex- 
empts and deserters were poorest of all; southern society was changed 
for the worse because of the loss of leaders and of ‘‘best blood,’’ and 
because the survivors of each class were in numbers in inverse proportion 
to their social worth ; widows and girls of the upper class did not marry 
or remarry enough to leave a proper proportion of descendants; women 
of the upper class married ‘‘down’’; leaders since the war do not meas- 
ure to the ante-bellum standard; whisky and cousin-marriage injured 
the race before 1861; as a result of war the best of the middle class rose 
to proper status, social and political; after the war facilities for educa- 
tion were generally poor; emigration after 1865 weakened the popula- 
tion; the population deteriorated because of ‘‘carpet-bag’’ business men 
and politicians; as a result of the loss of the best young men there has 
been a paucity of genius and a failure of personal initiative. 

In the discussions based upon the replies to the above propositions the 
authors make more or less positively these assertions: In all war-swept 
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regions the human harvest is bad; the survivor is followed by his kind, 
he determines the future; ‘‘those who fought the most survived the 
least’’; forty per cent of the young men (eighteen to thirty-five years of 
age) of the South were lost; the southern white population lost ten per 
cent, the northern only two per cent; ‘‘the war wholly destroyed plan- 
tation life’’; the war was followed by eugeniec or racial decline because 
of the loss of the racially most valuable and the consequent reversal of 
selection. 

I have outlined the principal statements of fact and opinion found in 
this work because they are for the most part rather generally accepted 
in the South; because they are evidently indorsed by the authors, and 
because they underlie nearly all the writing in the field of southern his- 
tory, politics and society. Probably most of them can never be proved 
or disproved, but some are of such interest that endless speculation will 
continue. Before the historian can make much use of such studies the 
investigators must accumulate larger stores of undisputed facts and ar- 
rive at more definite conclusions. One will surely grant the great bio- 
logical loss, which was rendered heavier by the politically repressive 
action of the Washington government. But quite a book might be writ- 
ten on the counterbalancing benefits of the civil war. 

Wa ter L. FLEMING 


The Indian to-day. The past and future of the first American. By 
Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). [The American books. | 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1915. 182 p. $.60 net) 

This little book of one hundred and eighty-five pages is exceedingly 
timely. In recent years the Indian has attracted much attention and 
we have had several volumes treating of his present and past condition 
— from Curtis’ expensive artistic treatment in several magnificent vol- 
umes to Dixon’s plea for a vanishing race. Eastman’s early life was 
spent among Indians. He was born in a buffalo skin lodge near Red- 
wood Falls, Minnesota, in the winter of 1858. His boyhood was spent 
with aborigines and away from white people. He was early sent to 
school and steadily progressed until he held degrees from both Dartmouth 
and Boston University. 

Himself a near-full-blood Sioux, and long associated with educated 
and nonedueated Indians, he writes authoritatively. Mr. Eastman is not 
a mere ethnologist seeking the derivation of obscure if not obsolete cere- 
monies, but a man of broad sympathies and keen insight. His recent 
work presents within convenient compass all that the publie should 
know regarding our red brothers. 

Naturally, he begins with the Indian ‘‘as he was,’’ thus following the 
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treatment adopted by Mr. Leupp in his book, The Indian and his 
problem. Eastman paints the native American as he actually was, and 
not as we see him through the eyes of our frontiersmen and early 
colonists. Most of this class never understood the aborigines. Through 
contact with the lower class of whites swarming near Indian reservations, 
the Indian lost much and gained little. Eastman’s statement, ‘‘his 
spiritual and moral loss was great,’’ accurately describes the transition 
period. 

In chapter ii he considers the Indian wars and their causes. In this 
section he briefly reviews the wars of two centuries, placing the blame 
upon the shoulders of the frontier element and our government. This 
chapter is followed by one detailing the evil effects of the agency system 
and citing how President Grant’s successful plan of placing Indians 
under various religious denominations was brought to naught by the 
interference of politicians who desired agency positions as rewards to 
bestow upon political henchmen. Our author gives us a glimpse of 
the simple faith on the part of the Oneida and Stockbridge Indians in 
our promises. These had become Christians and exchanged their New 
York reservations for lands in Kansas. While the Menominee Indians 
were humanely entertaining these landless Indians, white settlers took 
possession of the Kansas tract. It was not until 1905 that our govern- 
ment paid a part of the value of the Kansas lands to these Indians. 

Chapter v deals with the Indian in school. The showing is exceedingly 
creditable, as eighty-six per cent of educated Indians are reported as 
‘doing well.’’ The health problem, now very serious, citizenship, native 
arts and industries, Indians as professional workers, and the Indians’ 
gifts to the nation, are topics which he considers at some length. One 
of the prominent members of the Society of American Indians, he very 
properly discusses what that organization attempts to do for the native 
American. Following the purpose of the organization to avoid friction 
with the interior department and to suffer somewhat rather than protest 
too violently, he is not very severe upon the grafters responsible for the 
Indians’ present deplorable condition. That is, while eighty-six per cent 
of the educated natives are self-supporting, too many ignorant Indians 
have been swindled out of their lands and moneys. Concerning the 
Oklahoma and Minnesota seandals, and the poor inspection service of 
our interior department up to about the year 1910, he says: ‘‘Much of 
this graft might readily be stopped, and the ignorant Indian protected, 
were it not for the fact that the relationship between the shysters and 
certain officials is very much like that between the police of New York 
City and the keepers of illegal resorts. When complaint is made, big 
envelopes with ‘U. 8.’ printed in the corners pass back and forth 
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that is too often the end of it. The Sioux call the U. S. Indian inspee- 
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tors, who are supposed to discover and report abuses, ‘Big Cats’; but an 
old chief once said to me: ‘They ought rather to be called prairie owls, 
who are blind in the daytime and have rattlesnakes for their bedfellows.’ ”’ 

Mr. Eastman indorses the national commission idea as a possible solu- 
tion of the Indian problem, but thinks half the members should be men 
and women of Indian blood. His book is readable and an important con- 
tribution to our Indian literature particularly since it gives us the Indian 
point of view. 


WARREN K. MoorEHEAD 


Writings by John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Volume V (1814-1816). (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1915. 556 p. $3.50) 

The wealth of material to be found in each succeeding volume of the 
Writings of John Quincy Adams makes the task increasingly difficult of 
selecting that of primary importance. Special interest in volume V, in- 
cluding dispatches and letters between January 2, 1814, and March 31, 
1816, attaches to the detailed accounts of the problems which faced the 
American commissioners at Ghent. One seems to get even a more inti- 
mate view of the embarrassing situations in which Adams and his asso- 
ciates were placed during these four months of drudgery than is to be 
acquired from reading the Memoirs. Master of an incisive style, his 
words seem fairly to leap forward in defense against the overbearing 
and insulting assumptions of the English representatives. Ten days 
before the final terms of the treaty were agreed upon, in a letter to his 
wife, he declared: ‘‘ But it is the temper in the British notes and in the 
conferences on the part of two of the British plenipotentiaries which 
bring mine to the severest trials. You know all the good and all the 
evil of my disposition; but you cannot know the violence of the struggle 
to suppress emotions produced by the provocations of overbearing inso- 
lence and narrow understandings. They have, however, been sup- 
pressed. . . The British plenipotentiaries present to us articles sent 
to them ready drawn from England, and when we ask what they mean, 
what the object of them is, they answer they cannot tell; the article was 
sent them from England, we must construe it for ourselves. If we pro- 
pose the alteration of a word, they must refer it to their government. If 
we ask for an explanation, they must refer it to their government. It 
is precisely the French caricature of Lord Malmesbury. ‘My Lord, I 
hope your Lordship is well this morning’. . . ‘Indeed, Sir, I do not 
know, but I will send a courier to my Court and inquire.’ And thus all 
we have obtained from the two conferences of three hours each is, an- 
other courier to the Court to inquire’’ (p. 236). 

Characterizations of his colleagues are much kindlier than are those 
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found in the Memoirs. On no oceasion does he cloak his own shortcom- 
ings. The humor might easily have escaped the reader had it not been 
labeled; for instance in the following letter where he addressed Mrs. 
Adams as ‘‘My Best Friend,’’ he said: ‘‘We had returned home, and 
were in session conversing together upon what had been passing in the 
conference, when Mr. Clay remarked that Mr. Goulburn was a man of 
much irritation. Irritability, said I, is the word, Mr. Clay, irritability : 
and then fixing him with an earnest look, and the tone of voice between 
seriousness and jest, I added ‘like somebody else that I know.’ Clay 
laughed, and said, ‘Aye, that we do; all know him, and none better 
than yourself.” And Mr. Gallatin, fixing me as I had done Mr. Clay, 
said emphatically, ‘that is your best friend.’ ‘Agreed,’ said I, ‘but one’ 
— and we passed on in perfect good humor to another topic. There was, 
however, truth in the joking on all sides.’’ 

On many occasions he referred to the outcome in the peace of Ghent 
as more fortunate than they had hoped to procure. No subject of dis- 
pute between the nations had been settled and Adams while hoping for 
years of peace expressed the principle, today so familiar: ‘‘But the 
surest pledge that we can have of peace will be to be prepared for war’’ 
(p. 400). 

Nowhere can there be found a more satisfying summary of the influ- 
ence of the war on the development of America (pp. 314, 356, 357). 
Adams’ own intense spirit of nationalism is prevalent on all occasions. 
The proceedings of the Massachusetts legislature was the ‘‘internal ulcer 
in our body politic.’’ ‘‘But, at this moment,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘how fear- 
fully does this mad and wicked project of national suicide bear upon my 
heart and mind, when I have the profoundest conviction that if we now 
fail to obtain peace, it will be owing entirely to this act of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature.’’ 

European politics, diplomacy, and society are all subjects for discus- 
sion for the ‘‘romance’’ of the ‘‘Corsican Alexander’’ ran through its 
final chapters and was ended during these months. Some of his choicest 
expressions have to do with religion and education. 

It is unfortunate even in an advance copy to find that pages 494, 495 
and numerous others have exchanged places with 66, 67, 77, ete. 

J. A. JAMES 


A great peace maker. The diary of James Gallatin, secretary to Albert 
Gallatin, 1813-1827. With an introduction by Viscount Bryce. 
(New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1915. 314 p. $2.50 

net) 
It is gratifying to students of history that during the year of the 
celebration of the centenary of peace between Great Britain and the 
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United States that volume v of the Writings of John Quincy Adams and 
A great peace maker have been published. Both of them give a more 
intimate account, than has heretofore been accessible, of the personali- 
ties of Adams and Gallatin, the two commissioners at Ghent whose serv- 
ices made the treaty of December 24, 1814, possible. 

James Gallatin, eldest son and private secretary of Albert Gallatin, 
was admirably situated between the years 1813 and 1827 to give a pic- 
ture of European society. During these years his father served as 
American commissioner at Ghent, minister to France, and minister to 
Great Britain. 

The volume makes a good supplement to the writings of Gallatin. That 
statesman, in his dispatches and letters to friends, quite in contrast to 
Adams, rarely commented on happenings outside the round of his official 
duties. Some of the letters, here included, do not appear in Gallatin’s 
Writings, edited by Henry Adams. The letters of Gallatin to Madam de 
Staél-Holstein and that to Alexander von Humboldt (pp. 40-45) are of 
value. The fact that Gallatin received private notes from the Duke of 
Wellington during the negotiations at Ghent is of interest. Especially 
is this true if there is foundation for the entry of February 13, 1815: 
‘*It seems it was mainly due to him that the English made the conces- 
sions they did and brought the matters to a speedy termination.’’ <A 
letter presented to Gallatin in 1815 which describes an interview with 
Napoleon Bonaparte on the island of Elba should also be noted. 

The tributes of praise accorded at all times by the diarist to his father 
might easily be discounted if the statements made by John Quincy 
Adams were not in keeping with them. Evidently the tact, patience, 
self-control, and good humor of Gallatin in times of strain won victories 
over his colleagues and his opponents as well. His son wrote: ‘‘ What 
has pleased me more than anything else is that these three great men — 
Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Liverpool — have 
unreservedly acknowledged that to his good sense, moderation and firm- 
ness the signing of the treaty was due’’ (p. 74). Adams wrote in 1815: 
‘* Without disparagement to any other of my late or present colleagues I 
consider him as having contributed the largest and most important share 
to the conclusion of the peace’’ (Writings, 5: 267). The diary seems to 
emphasize how well Gallatin was fitted to serve as the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of any nation. Possessed of a rare combination of personal 
qualities, he was, besides, a member of one of the oldest and most hon- 
ored families of Switzerland, was distantly related to Madam de Staél 
and Benjamin Constant, and had known Voltaire intimately, and count- 
ed among his friends Alexander von Humboldt, La Fayette, and J. C. 
L. Sismondi. 
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Very completely the diarist, as a youth of seventeen, portrays the life 
of the grande monde of European capitals and five years later he de- 
clared: ‘‘I have not the slightest temptation to gamble about my one 
and only virtue.’’ The diary, in general, bears evidence of its authen- 
ticity, although some alterations were made in 1869 (see p. 51). The 
second wife of Albert Gallatin was from Maryland and not New England, 
as stated by Viscount Bryce in the introduction (p. x). 

J. A. JAMES 


George Hamilton Perkins, commodore, U.S.N. His life and letters. By 
Carroll Storrs Alden, Ph.D., instructor in English, U.S. Naval 
Academy. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1914. 302 p. $1.50 net) 

The letters of Commodore Perkins, which form the basis of this biog- 
raphy, are interesting chiefly as revealing the routine that made up the 
life of the American naval officer before the day of the modern navy. 
Their author was born in 1836, educated (as far as he would permit, for 
he was dismissed for poor scholarship) at the new Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and broken in by patrol duty on the Isthmian and the West 
African coasts. He was retired under age, because of heart trouble, in 
1891, having followed the service into every corner of the seas. His ea- 
reer was uneventful, as naval careers go, save for his signal work at the 
battle of Mobile bay and the capture of New Orleans. After the latter 
engagement he was one of the spectacular two, Captain Theodorus Bailey 
being the other, who went ashore without escort and pushed their way 
through the angry populace of New Orleans to demand the surrender of 
the city. The book shows signs of having been written for the family 
interest, but the career that it describes was creditable and the story is 
worth telling. 

ee 


A Walloon family in America. Lockwood de Forest and his forbears, 
1500-1848. Together with a voyage to Guiana, being the jour- 
nal of Jesse de Forest and his colonists, 1623-1625. By Mrs. 
Robert W. de Forest. In two volumes. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 314; 391 p. $5.00 
net) 

Some librarians are said to find their greatest pleasure not in reading 
but in classifying a book. Certain readers find their interest maintained 
by the variety of subjects with which a book deals. To both of these 
groups of people the volumes before us will appeal, for they include 
bibliography, biography, description, history, and travel. Undertaken 


as the life-story of Lockwood de Forest, 1775-1848, the work developed 
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into a history of the De Forest family in Europe and America from 
1500. To quote the narrator: ‘‘It seemed wise to say something about 
Lockwood’s Connecticut ancestors. . . Then it became necessary to 
speak of Isaack de Forest, the founder of the family in America. 
Lastly it became imperative to give an account of Jesse, the father of 
Isaack, about whom it is now possible to tell more than was ever known 
before.’’ 

The work begins with a description of the De Forests in northeastern 
France during the sixteenth century but the story gradually centers 
around Jesse de Forest and his friends as they seek a refuge in Holland 
from religious persecution, and then sail to found a Protestant settlement 
under Dutch auspices in South America. The basis for this portion of 
the narrative is in part The de Forests of Avesnes (and New Nether- 
land), a good piece of genealogical research by John W. de Forest, pub- 


‘lished in 1900. Even better authority is The journal of Jesse de Forest 


for 1623, recently (1901) found in the British Museum. Not least among 
the merits of our author is her thoughtfulness in giving us this journal 
in the original French and in English translation, with facsimile page, 
map, and an excellent introduction as an appendix to her biography. 
The position of leadership accorded this sturdy head of the house is wit- 
nessed by the manner in which other members of the family are com- 
pared to Jesse and their efforts measured by his zeal. Among his most 
notable exploits are his emigration to Leyden, his endeavor to establish 
a Walloon and French settlement in Virginia, and finally his leadership 
in the expedition to Guiana detailed in this journal, now for the first 
time published. Incidentally this De Forest journal seems to settle the 
date of the entrance of the Dutch into New Amsterdam as 1624. 

Hendrick and Isaack de Forest led the family during its life on 
Staten island. The former is more closely connected with Dutch rule 
and this opportunity is improved by our author to introduce a pleasant 
description of colonial life in New Amsterdam before the coming of the 
English. The facility with which Mrs. de Forest turns aside from family 
chronology to picture early American conditions has indeed given her 
narrative a value which it would never have attained had its field been 
limited strictly to biography. Our thanks are due to the De Forest 
family also for their many sided activities. In the seventeenth century 
travel of any kind required courage, and life in America during the 
succeeding hundred years demanded the same virtue. In this sterling 
quality the forbears of Lockwood de Forest were not. lacking, and they 
entered fully into the life of their respective communities. It is inter- 
esting to note the part taken by Isaack de Forest when New Amsterdam 
was seized by the British in 1664 although Holland and Great Britain 
were seemingly as much at peace as was Europe in July, 1914. 
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With David, Samuel, and Nehemiah de Forest the scene shifts to Con- 
necticut. In this and the preceding section the author enters the field 
of United States history and she presents the De Forest family to us as 
a type of the early civilization of New York and southern New England. 
Throughout her work one is reminded of such writers as Edward Eggle- 
ston, Sydney George Fisher and, more than all, of Alice Morse Earle. 
Frequent reference is made to the writings of the last named and from 
her Mrs. de Forest appears to have received much of the inspiration for 
that social history which charms us in the volumes under review. No- 
where is this charm more readily seen than by comparing our author’s 
chapter on the De Forests in war time with that on Nehemiah de Forest 
immediately following. The revolutionary war does not lend itself eas- 
ily to chatty history but the story of the innkeeper of New Stratford and 
his neighbor, Nathan Wheeler, gives a more accurate picture of many 
New England country towns than would an austere narrative of double 
the length. 

The first half of volume m1 is devoted to the life of Lockwood de Forest. 
In these one hundred and seventy pages biography and history are again 
most happily united but it is religious and social history and not political 
development which is discussed. In giving his descendants an excellent 
account of Lockwood de Forest, the biographer has made him an essential 
part of the period in which he lived. His early struggles, followed by 
well-earned prosperity as a leader in the shipping industry of New York 
during the first half of the nineteenth century are well pictured, but a 
more adequate idea of the self-reliant, perhaps stubborn nature of this 
commercial pioneer is obtained from the careful description of the religi- 
ous controversies into which he was led by varieties of doctrinal belief 
and severities of church discipline. Here again the reader feels that it 
is not a single life which is being opened to him, but rather a composite 
picture of the religious life of the time. 

Mrs. de Forest has given much attention to recent histories of the 
persons and periods treated in her volume. A merited interest is shown 
in contemporary documents and many references are made to them. 
In other cases the narrative is placed on the secure foundation of the 
original manuscripts. Liberal quotations from her authorities are given 
as an appendix to the second volume together with a bibliography, gen- 
ealogical notes, and a chart of the male descendants of David de Forest 
of Stratford. These features, with the numerous and excellent illustra- 
tions and explanatory maps add much to the value of the work. A 
wide circle of friends has been a great help to the author and this help 
is freely acknowledged. It is pleasant also to bear testimony to the 
high character of the binding and general makeup of the volumes. If 
there be a fault, it is in the index. Fulness of entry for the De Forest 
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family is expected in a work of this character and does no harm if there 
be no consequent neglect of other equally important persons or events. 
The critic who uses. these volumes for the colonial history of New York 
and Connecticut will regret the lack of a more comprehensive index, but 
it must be remarked that the history of these communities was not the 
first purpose of the author. 


CHARLES H. LINCOLN 


Church and state in Massachusetts, 1691-1740. By Susan Martha Reed, 
Ph.D., head of the department of history, Lake Erie College ; 
sometime fellow in history, University of Illinois. [Univer- 
sity of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vol. m1, no. 4.| 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1914. 208 p. $1.05) 

This is a study of the ecclesiastical system in provincial Massachusetts 
as it was modified by the conditions resulting from changes in colonial 
administration after 1691. The complex features of the system are eare- 
fully outlined, and the steps by which its rigidity was broken down are 
clearly traced. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the suprem- 
acy of the Calvinistic majority in Massachusetts was seriously threatened, 
not only by the decline of religious fervor among members of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches, but also by the increase of dissent after 
the inclusion of Plymouth colony within the province. The general 
court of Massachusetts endeavored to check these influences by a more 
strongly centralized system of ecclesiastical administration and by legis- 
lation of increasing severity. In actual operation the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem proved far less rigid than the legislation of the period would sug- 
gest. From time to time special concessions were made to towns having 
a majority of dissenters among their population, and in Boston, even 
before the charter changes of 1691, the voluntary system of church sup- 
port had superseded the ordinary practice of maintaining churches by 
general taxation. 

The author shows, conclusively, that the strongest force operating 
against the established church in Massachusetts during the period of 
whig control of British colonial policy was the centralized Quaker or- 
ganization in London which through its system of yearly meetings kept 
English Quakers in close touch with their coreligionists in the American 
colonies. English Quakers constituted an important element in the whig 
party, and they availed themselves of this political strength to secure the 
royal disallowance for colonial legislation which would have been ad- 
verse to interests of Quakers in New England. In comparison with 
Quaker successes, the efforts of the church of England and of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel were of secondary importance 
during this period; and Baptists, owing to their lack of organization, 
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exerted slight influence in Massachusetts before the great awakening. 
The legislative concessions to dissenting sects which were won chiefly 
through the efforts of the Quakers perceptibly weakened the authority 
of the Massachusetts ecclesiastical system before the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, although the state church which was slow in dying re- 
tained nominal control of religious affairs until 1833. 

Material for this study has been found in colonial records in New 
England, in public document collections in London, and, more especially, 
in the records of the various religious organizations. Systematic use has 
been made of the records of Quaker yearly meetings which are kept on 
file by the Society of Friends in London, and of the papers of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel; wherever necessary the records 
of individual churches have also been investigated. The accompanying 
bibliography suggests the abundance and variety of printed and manu- 
script material available for the study of religious influences in Ameri- 
ean history. A more detailed classification of these sources would have 
afforded greater assistance to future students. 

The most original and perhaps the most commendable feature of this 
monograph is the scholarly use made of two distinct classes of historical 
material. The story of the relations between church and state in Massa- 
chusetts has been traced as far as possible in the public documents. At 
each step the facts found there have been checked by an investigation 
of religious records, and where the documents leave gaps in the story it 
has been found possible to fill them in from the religious material. The 
method cannot be too highly recommended to investigators in this field 
of research. The complexity of religious influence in American history 
makes a comparative method imperative, if conclusions are ever to be 
reached, yet because of the nature and volume of the material at hand 
the student is constantly exposed to the temptation of presenting the his- 
tory of one religious sect as if no other sect or organization were in ex- 
istence. By using the political material as a basis and by carefully com- 
paring the records of several religious organizations, Miss Reed has been 
able to avoid a pitfall into which others have sometimes been betrayed. 
The result is a picture true in perspective as well asin fact. It is earn- 
estly to be hoped that studies of equal excellence may some day be avail- 
able for states outside of New England. 


Martua L. Epwarps 
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The Scandinavian element in the United States. By Kendrie Charles 
Babcock, dean of the college of liberal arts and sciences, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; sometime fellow, University of Minnesota 
and Harvard University. [University of Illinois studies in 
the social sciences, vol. m, no. 3.)| (Urbana: University of 
Illinois, 1914. 223 p. $1.15) 

Mr. Babeock has long been a student of the Seandinavian element in 
this country. Since 1892 he has been a contributor to periodicals of 
articles dealing with phases of the subject, and from these earlier studies 
has grown the present elaborate monograph on the Scandinavian ele- 
ment. In its preparation the author has utilized extensive materials 
and authorities. Besides printed sources of all sorts, in English, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and Danish, he has secured ‘‘much matter relating to 
the subject gathered by means of personal interviews, correspondence, 
and observations extending over a series of years.’’ 

He is deeply interested in the problem of the alien, and believes in the 
careful investigation of the characteristics of each ‘‘cohort in the na- 
tional forees,’’ an intensive study of each immigrant group. Thus can 
their contributions to American life and character be appraised. For 
the Germans the monumental study by A. B. Faust constitutes such a 
work. Recently similar works have appeared for the Seotch-Irish, for 
the Jewish immigration from 1881 to 1910, and for emigration from the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Babcock has undertaken the study of one great 
group, the Scandinavians,’ who in at least six states of the Northwest 
have been ‘‘among the chief contributors to State-building.’’ He points 
out significantly that among the twenty-four million immigrants who 
came to the United States during the eighty years ending in June, 1906, 
the Scandinavians numbered more than one million and seven hundred 
thousand. 

The author begins with an analysis of the Scandinavian character. 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes have many characteristics in common, 
such as patience, persistence, thrift, love of adventure, courage in fac- 
ing the possibilities of the future, hatred of slavery, clear, high ideas 
of personal and political freedom. No less striking is their adaptability 
to changes of clime, conditions, and cireumstance. Yet there are strik- 
ing temperamental differences between the three. Mr. Babeock’s con- 
trast of the Swedes and Norwegians is discriminative and significant. 
The Swede is aristocratic, polite, vivacious, fond of dignities, assertive, 
often brilliant, yet a persistent worker, and capable of energy and en- 
durance. The most striking quality of the Norwegian is his democracy. 


1 Very recently a less pretentious book relating to the same subject hes been 
written by Alfred O. Fonkalsrud under the title The Scandinavian-American (Min 
neapolis: K. C. Holter, 1915). 
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He is ‘‘simple, serious, intense, severe even to bluntness, often radical 
and visionary, and with a tendency to disputatiousness.’’ He has fire 
and imagination, and is a strenuous, almost turbulent, worker, but, in 
Mr. Babecock’s opinion, he has rarely developed the qualities of great 
leadership. 

Immigrants to the United States are to be judged by ‘‘the charaeter 
and preparation which best fit men to contribute to the permanent prog- 
ress of a self-governing people.’’ What is the status of the Seandina- 
vians upon this basis? Mr. Babcock believes they are to be rated high 
—their character, their literacy, their history confirming him in this 
belief. One feels that he might well have dealt more fully with the 
latter phase, the history of the Scandinavians in Europe as a back- 
ground. The Norwegian constitution of 1814, for example, and the 
political and literary movements in that country during the nineteenth 
century undoubtedly exerted vast, though intangible, influence upon 
the thought of the Norwegian element in America. 

In a series of four chapters Mr. Babcock considers the causes for the 
great movement of Scandinavians in response to the call of the Ameri- 
ean West, and tells briefly and concisely the fascinating story of the 
westward wave of Scandinavian immigration. The chapters on Nor- 
wegian immigration deal with a subject that has been covered in a 
thorough and scholarly manner by George T. Flom in his monograph A 
history of Norwegian immigration to the United States from the earliest 
beginning down to the year 1848. Mr. Babcock adds a compact chapter 
dealing with the expansion and distribution of the Seandinavian immi- 
grants during the years 1850-1900, tracing the stream of immigration 
as it flows out ‘‘over the wilderness of the upper Mississippi Valley 
and west of the Great Lakes.’’ He points out that seventy per cent of 
the total Scandinavian immigration came into the Northwest. 

The greater and more significant portion of the monograph is in the 
nature of an interpretation of the contribution of the Scandinavians to 
America from economic, religious, intellectual, social, and political 
standpoints. The section on ‘‘Economic forces at work’’ is impressive 
in the mass of facts and statisties which it presents. Of particular impor- 
tance is the history of the relation of Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish 
immigrants to the land policy and the development of railway transpor- 
tation in the West. The value of a particular group of immigrants in 
the building and development of a region is difficult to estimate because 
so many angles must be considered. Even economically a purely statis- 
tical study must be at best incomplete, for, as Mr. Babcock himself points 
out, industry, frugality, and intelligence are prime factors. Yet his 
estimate on the basis of money value is of considerable interest. He 
values an immigrant over fourteen and under forty-five at one thousand 
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dollars. Then, estimating that eighty per cent of the foreign-born enum- 
erated in the census of 1900 reached this country between those ages, 
the total capital represented by the Scandinavians on that basis was eight 
hundred and fifty million dollars. Immigration in the next five years 
added two hundred and thirty million dollars to this. The total repre- 
sented ‘‘just so much given by the gods of plenty to accelerate the de- 
velopment of the West’’ (p. 93). 

Mr. Babeock’s figures frequently do not come down to date. The 
money estimates referred to above reach the year 1905. On pages 102- 
103 he speaks of the department store of ‘‘S. E. Olson & Co.’’ in Min- 
neapolis, as ‘‘one of the largest department stores west of Chicago, and 
probably the greatest Scandinavian business house in the country 
which does a yearly business of about $2,000,000, and in the height of 
the season employs more than 700 persons.’’ However, S. E. Olson and 
company went out of business fourteen years ago. On page 122 in his 
paragraph on church services in the Lutheran church, figures for 1905 
are used. Those for 1913 were available, and show a great advance in 
the transition from Norwegian to English. On page 121, also, the sta- 
tisties of the United church are for 1905. Other similar indications show 
that considerable portions of the book were written at least eight or 
nine years ago, and not thoroughly revised before publication. 

In discussing the Seandinavian element from the religious and in- 
telleetual standpoint, Mr. Babeock points out their almost perfect liter- 
acy; their record in acquiring the use of English; their establishment 
of church schools and denominational colleges, as well as their loyalty 
to the American publie school. In his account of churches and religion 
among the Seandinavians, he confines himself largely to statistics. The 
literature of the Scandinavian Lutheran church, the annual reports of 
the church synods, and other valuable sources on the religious life of 
the Scandinavians seem not to have been utilized. This is unfortunate 
when one considers how vital the church has been for a large propor- 
tion of the immigrants from the northern peninsula. It is likewise to be 
regretted that, while a good estimate of the Scandinavian press is given, 
no mention is made of the literary activity of the Danes, Norwegians, and 
Swedes in this country, which has been neither inconsiderable in quan- 
tity nor insignificant in quality. One fails to find in Mr. Babeock’s 
book the names of the influential literary leaders among the Seandi- 
navian-Americans. Such a discriminative anthology as Norsk-amerikan- 
ske digte, for example, is not mentioned. One could wish that less at- 
tention had been given to the political, and more to the literary, musical, 
and artistic labors of the Scandinavians. 

After a brief statistical examination of their social relations and 
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characteristics, Mr. Babcock makes a careful study of the Scandinaviaa 
influence in local and state politics, and of party preferences and politi- 
cal leadership. In the states of the Northwest the Norse have been 
extremely active in all branches of local polities, no less than in the 
legislative, administrative, and executive departments of state govern- 
ment. Not a few have risen to high political distinction in both nation 
and state. With the spread of the spirit of independent voting, the old 
staunch republicanism of the Scandinavians seems to be undergoing a 
change. Mr. Babcock criticizes severely, and with good cause, the 
tendency toward voting and political recognition on a racial basis. 
By thus surveying one important element in its development, Mr. 
Babcock has made a valuable contribution to American history and 
particularly to the history of the West. His conclusions, after so long 
and thorough a study, are significant. ‘‘In temperament, early train- 
ing, and ideals,’’ he declares, ‘‘the Scandinavians more nearly approach 
the American type than any other class of immigrants, except those 








from Great Britain. . . The Scandinavians, knowing the price of 
i American citizenship, have paid it ungrudgingly, and are proud of the 
é possession of the high prerogatives and privileges conferred. They fit 


readily into places among the best and most serviceable of the nation’s 

citizens; without long hammering or costly chiseling they give strength 

and stability, if not beauty and the delicate refinements of culture, to 
: the social and economic structure of the United States’’ (pp. 181-182). 
: A critical essay on materials and authorities, an appendix of statis- 
tical tables, and the index conclude the volume. In arrangement and 
classification, as well as inclusiveness, the bibliography is the best in its 
4 field. The section on documentary sources is particularly good. On 
i the religious life and literary activity of the Scandinavians it is not 
so satisfactory. It is difficult to understand why such mines of infor- 
mation as the annual church reports should be omitted. Also, both for 
the Norwegians and Swedes, not a few congregational histories have 
been written, many of them of considerable historical interest, which 
are not included. Hjalmar R. Holand’s De norske settlementers his- 
torie (Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1908. 603 p.), though to a certain degree 
uncritical, should not, at any rate, have been omitted from the biblio- 
graphy. 








THEODORE C. BLEGEN 
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The color line in Ohio. A history of race prejudice in a typical northern 
state. By Frank U. Quillin, Ph.D., professor of sociology and 
economics, Knox College. [University of Michigan historical 
studies, published under the direction of the department of 
history.}| (Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1913. 178 p. $1.50) 

Within the last few years a number of monographs on the Negro prob- 
lem in various northern communities have appeared, the two most notable 
of these being Miss Mary W. Ovington’s description of the status of the 
colored man in New York City and Mr. John Daniels’ account of the 
life of the Negroes in Boston. A third valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the color line in the North is Mr. Quillin’s investigation of 
race relations in Ohio from the origin of that state to the year 1912. The 
author begins his study with an account of the race problem as it injected 
itself into the first constitutional convention in 1802. He then traces 
the legal and social status of the Negro down to 1849, when the so-called 
‘‘black laws’’ were repealed, describes the fruitless efforts to obtain for 
the colored man, in the constitutional convention of 1850-1851, the right 
to vote, to join the militia, and to send his children to schools patronized 
by the whites, summarizes the legal and social treatment of the race in 
Ohio since 1850, and coneludes with an account of his observations of 
present-day conditions in six Ohio municipalities, ranging from a town 
of two thousand inhabitants to the city of Cleveland, with a population of 
over half a million. It is interesting to note that the conclusions of the 
author, arrived at independently, coincide with those of Mr. Alfred Holt 
Stone, who has given us a study of the race problem from the viewpoint 
of a ‘‘Black Belt’’ planter. Briefly stated, these conclusions are: that 
race prejudice varies directly with the density of Negro population; that 
the Negro has fewer industrial opportunities in a northern state like 
Ohio than in the South; that there is no social equality between the races 
anywhere; that while theoretically the Negro in Ohio enjoys full civil 
rights, he is actually discriminated against as frequently as in any 
southern state; and that race prejudice is stronger today than it was half 
a century ago. To support these conclusions, Mr. Quillin gives numerous 
facts, many of which he could obtain only ‘‘from the lips and hearts of 
the colored people themselves.’’ 

Indeed, in some instances race prejudice seems to have reached an ex- 
treme not found in any southern community, as is shown, for example, 
in Dayton, where a well-known clothing store refuses all Negro patronage 
and a ladies’ cloak store also draws the color line. In Cincinnati there 
was such objection to young colored men ealling their organization a 
Young Men’s Christian Association that they changed the name to 
Young Boys’ Christian Association. Only in the city of Cleveland is 
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anything like a general desire for good will and fair play between the 
races in evidence, but here also there is no social intermingling, and a 
colored man will not attempt to patronize a restaurant for whites. The 
author concludes his study with an account of conditions in the town of 
Syracuse, his boyhood home, where for a century no Negro has been al- 
lowed to remain over night. 

If any criticism is to be made of Mr. Quillin’s monograph, it will be 
that, in view of the Negro’s undoubted progress, the author seems in 
many instances too pessimistic. A few of his conclusions, too, are ap- 
parently based on insufficient data, as when (p. 133) he states that Negro 
criminality in Cincinnati is five times as great as that of the whites, be- 
cause the arrests of Negroes were five times as great, in proportion to 
population, as those of the whites. Typographically the book leaves 
much to be desired. Inductive studies of this character are to be wel- 
comed, for heretofore one of the great obstacles to a better understanding 
of race relations has been the tendency of writers on this subject to gen- 
eralize rather than to investigate, with the result that among those who 
have given us books on the problem there seems to be great confusion of 
thought. 


WituiaM O. Scroces 


A history of Indiana from its exploration to 1850. By Logan Esarey, 
Ph.D., instructor in western history, Indiana University. 
(Indianapolis: W. K. Stewart Company, 1915. 515 p. $3.00) 

As the title indicates, Mr. Esarey’s History of Indiana covers the 
period from the earliest French explorations in the Mississippi valley to 
the year 1850. In twenty-one chapters comprising approximately five 
hundred pages the writer has treated the more important phases of the 
state’s history : political, social, economic, educational, and religious. The 
first nine chapters of the book cover the period prior to statehood, and 
form an indispensable introduction to the history of the state proper. 

Chapters x-xxi are more or less local in their nature, and, as Mr. Esarey 

no doubt intended, they contain in reality the history of the state. Here 

the writer’s ability to make a substantial contribution to the historical 
knowledge of the state and of the Mississippi valley has had ample play. 

He has used to advantage printed documents and newspapers; and from 

the latter has been able to fill in gaps open too long in western state 

history. Heretofore our knowledge of internal improvements, for ex- 
ample, has been confined largely to legislative enactments and trustee re- 
ports, and to financial balance sheets. By the use of newspapers Mr. 

Esarey has gone back of formal legal action to the unorganized opinions 

of the people, where he has been able to examine and to describe the 

motives that prompted their undertakings. Thus in many respects the 
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book is a ‘‘history of the people of Indiana,’’ rather than a history of 
the state itself. To say the least the investigations on which a great 
part of it rests have been made from the viewpoint of the people as well 
as from the viewpoint of legislative deliberations and executive actions. 

By the use of several well-executed maps, Mr. Esarey has brought out 
vividly the movement of population northward from the Ohio river dis- 
tricts, the general topography of the state, the location of internal im- 
provements, the distribution of the Indian tribes, and various other 
phases of the state’s history. An alphabetically arranged bibliography, 
a readable table of contents, and a workable index are features of the 
book. 

So much for a general description of contents and method of proce- 
dure. Now for a kindly word of criticism. 

In the early chapters the author has added little to what is already 
known to students of the history of the Mississippi valley. In several 
instances, in fact, he has even failed to draw from first class sources, as 
Margry’s Memoirs, and Alvord’s Cahokia records. Chapter xviii, which 
deals with ‘‘the pioneers and their social life,’’ is disappointing in that 
it is largely made up of generalities without the support of particular 
instances. A reader finishes this chapter with the feeling that he has 
gained practically no new knowledge of the customs and manners of 
the people. The subject matter is too general.. With omissions here 
and there it could be made to do service in any one of a half dozen state 
histories. The fact is that the author has missed an excellent opportun- 
ity to portray the early Indianian in his own particular environment. 

Several faults and omissions of a more general nature may well be 
noticed. First, little or no manuscript material appears to have been 
used in its preparation. Election returns, for example, must exist in 
manuscript form, even though they be fragmentary. If Indiana’s sup- 
ply of unprinted material is to be measured by its use in this connec- 
tion, it is lamentably small. A second fault, particularly in the sight 
of one who is not familiar with the details of Indiana’s history, arises 
from the rapidity with which so many figures pass in review before the 
reader without pausing long enough to form an acquaintance. Actors 
of minor roles come forward one after another only to disappear im- 
mediately from the stage. A third fault is to be found in the bibliogra- 
phy: it might have been classified to advantage; and some estimate 
might have been given of the works of local historians which have been 
used as authorities. 

Whatever faults the volume may contain—and after all they are 
minor and in no way detract materially from its value — Mr. Esarey’s 
work in this connection is a distinct contribution not only to the his- 
tory of the state of Indiana but also to the history of the Mississippi 
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valley. Its preparation is merely another indication that western his- 
torians have gone earnestly to the task of doing scholarly work in local 
fields. 
C. M. T. 
The Illinois-Wabash Land company manuscript. With an introduction 
by Clarence Walworth Alvord. (Chicago: Cyrus H. MeCor- 
mick, 1915. 22, 40 p.) 

The research of Mr. Alvord with reference to the opinion of lords 
Camden and Yorke dealing with the sovereignty of the native Indian 
tribes has an exceedingly important bearing upon the attempts in the 
decade preceding the revolution made by land speculators and prospec- 
tive colonists to open the western wilderness for settlement and ocecu- 
pancy. The matter has been touched upon by Carter in his Great Britain 
and the Illinois country, 1763-1774, in which he cites the opinion of 
Yorke, giving as his reference British Museum, Additional manuscripts, 
21,687, as well as a citation to the letter of Lord to Gage, July 3, 1773. 
The opinion of lords Camden and Yorke is categorical in its statement 
that purchase of land by individuals from the natives, without royal 
grant, is permissible, subject only to ‘‘His Majesty’s Right of Sovereign- 
ty over the Settlements as English Settlements, and over the Inhabitants, 
as English Subjects.’’ The date of the opinion, as pointed out by Mr. 
Alvord, must have been some time in the year 1769, and he concludes 
from the fact of the death of Charles Yorke in January, 1770, only a 
short time after he had become lord chancellor, that the opinion must 
have been ‘‘wholly private.’’ It is noteworthy that Judge Richard Hen- 
derson, who had sent Daniel Boone to the westward in the interest of the 
land company known as Henderson and company, both in 1764 and again 
in 1769, was induced to make his purchase of the Kentucky area from 
the Cherokee in 1775, on the strength of the opinion of lords Camden 
and Yorke; and this opinion was cited to him, a royal judge on the bench 
in the province of North Carolina, some years before by Lord Mansfield, 
in support of his tentative purpose to secure western lands by direct pur- 
chase from the Indians. 

Mr. Alvord remarks, that it was probably well known to William Mur- 
ray, the chief spirit in the Illinois Land company, and his associates that 
Dunmore’s chief legal adviser in his western plans, Patrick Henry, 
shared the opinion of lords Camden and Yorke in regard to the sovereign 
right of Indians. The authority for this statement in regard to Henry’s 
view is, unfortunately, not given. It may be mentioned, however, that 
Henry contemplated taking shares in the Transylvania company ; and in 
the investigation of the treaty of Watauga, which was held at various 
times and places during the year 1777 by a committee of the Virginia 
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legislature, it was brought out in the testimony that Henry had given it 
out as his opinion that Henderson’s purchase would ‘‘stand good.’’ Mr. 
Alvord hazards the view that Henry and George Rogers Clark probably 
discussed the validity of the purchases of the Illinois and Wabash land 
companies. Certain it is that Clark and Henry took up land together, 
presumably in the Illinois country, as evidenced by a well-known entry 
in Clark’s diary. 

In the discussion of the episodes arising out of the activities of Murray 
and his associates, as set forth in the documents — which, in addition to 
the opinion of lords Camden and Yorke, consist of the text of the treaty 
with the Illinois Indians in 1773, the treaty of Louis Viviat in 1775 with 
the Piankashaw and Wea tribes for the Wabash lands, and the articles of 
agreement uniting the Illinois and Wabash companies — Mr, Alvord has 
shown his customary fertility in research, his ability to marshal evidence 
unobtrusively derived from many sources, and his broad knowledge of the 
period. The ultimate failure of the designs of Murray is shown as in- 
evitable in face of the most powerful opposition, and of the confusion in- 
cident to the coming of the revolution. But Mr. Alvord, in his introduc- 
tion, has given a new vitality to the buoyant hopes and energetic efforts 
of the persistent Murray. ‘‘Thus the purchases by the company came to 
naught,’’ he observes in conclusion; ‘‘but the enterprise itself was not 
without significance, for the Illinois-Wabash Land Company was one of 


ee 
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the first great companies, some successful, some unsuccessful, which have 
aided in the settlement of the West. William Murray, whose name is al- 
most unknown in history, was but the prototype of hundreds who have 
followed his example; and his name should be linked with those of his 
contemporaries, Richard Henderson and George Morgan, who, though 
unsuccessful, were pioneer promoters of settlement on a large scale in 
the Mississippi Valley.’’ 

The volume is a beautiful specimen of bookmaking. The paper and 
printing are exceptional in quality and appearance, and the documents 
are faultless reproductions in facsimile of the originals. A minor typo- 
graphical error, ‘‘wholy’’ on page 5 has been noted. 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


In the path of La Salle or boy scouts on the Mississippi. By Percy K. 
Fitzhugh. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1914. 
374 p. $1.25) 

The title promises well as a book for boys and the story of the struggle 
and conquest of the hero over himself is well told. Conservation of water 
by the national government, or the expedition of Lewis and Clark might 
better be used than ‘‘In the path of La Salle’’ as descriptive of the con- 
tent of the volume, for the events narrated have little association with the 
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Mississippi river. It cannot be commended as having any value his- 
torically. 
J. 


Stories of old Kentucky. By Martha Grassham Purcel, member of the 
board of education, Paducah, Kentucky. (New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company, 1915. 192 p. 
$.66) 

Scouting with Daniel Boone. By Everett T. Tomlinson. [Pioneer scout 
series.| (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, 1914. 303 p. $1.20 net) 

Each of these books deals largely with Daniel Boone and the pioneer 
days of Kentucky. The first is of somewhat wider scope, as it begins 
with prehistoric times and contains some matter which bears on later 
periods of Kentucky history. The narrative is not continuous, but is 
broken into the form of stories. These are told in unusually well-selected 
words, adapted to the historical reading of children in the graded schools. 
The latter part of the book is, perhaps, not quite so successful, as the 
effort to include some account of Kentucky scientists, artists, literary 
men, and historians results in what is sometimes no more than a mere list 
of names. As a whole, however, the work is excellently done. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s book, on the other hand, is a novel for boys somewhat 
on the Henty plan. Daniel Boone is the central figure and that truly 
philosophical pioneer is refined into a veritable Mareus Aurelius. To 
hold the interest of the boy-readers a youthful hero is provided, whose 
fortunes link themselves to those of Boone. But this is not enough, and 
the writer frankly tells the reader that he has made use of ‘‘a few ad- 
ventures on the border which strictly do not belong to this tale,’’ though 
every one is ‘‘true.’’ The author believes there is no better way of in- 
spiring patriotism than by interesting our boys in such heroic men as 
Daniel Boone. Without attempting to dispute this thesis, one may re- 
spectfully question the advisability of attempting to arouse such interest 
by blurring, with regard to characters that are really historical, the dis- 
tinction between history and fiction. 


Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865. By Harrison Anthony Trexler, Ph.B., 
assistant professor of economic history, University of Montana. 
[Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and _ political 
science, series xxx, no. 2.]| (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1914. 259 p. $1.50) 

Mr. Trexler has performed a twofold service: he has written a scholarly 
and well-organized book on an important subject; and he has, indireetly, 
demonstrated the value, for historical purposes, of a class of material 
which, although very extensive, has been heretofore almost untouched by 
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students — county records. The first three chapters of the study deal 
with the economic, legal, and social aspects of the institution of slavery, 
and present conclusions based on a critical and statistical study of a large 
quantity of detailed material. Then follow chapters of more general in- 
terest, although by no means more important, on ‘‘The slavery issue in 
politics and in the churches,’’ ‘‘Senator Benton and slavery,’’ and ‘‘ Mis- 
souri and Kansas.’’ The closing chapter treats of ‘‘Manumission, col- 
onization, and emancipation.’’ 

One of the most valuable features of the book is an extensive critica! 
bibliography covering twelve pages of small type. The material listed 
includes archives and other manuscript collections; state and federal doc- 
uments; contemporary pamphlets, reports, memoirs, and travels; news- 
papers; and secondary works. The location of manuscript material and 
of newspaper files is indicated in each case, and it is to be regretted that 
the same practice was not followed for the rare books and pamphlets. 
Serious gaps in the files of archival materials listed would indicate that 
Missouri has been as careless as most of the other states about the pres- 
ervation of public records. Only Missouri newspapers are listed, al- 
though it is certain that much valuable material on the subject could 
have been found in files of the early papers of Kaskaskia and Edwards- 
ville, Illinois. A few slips in the bibliography have been noted, as where 
‘*Father John Clark’’ appears as the author of A memoir by ‘‘an old 
pwneer,’’ although in fact he was the subject of the book, the author be- 
ing Rev. John Mason Peck. 

So excellent a monograph, presenting, as it does, a mass of detailed in- 
formation, deserves a more adequate index. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that the Johns Hopkins Unwersity studies are now indexed sep- 
arately instead of by volumes, each number being complete in itself. 
Another step in advance would be to give up the practice of grouping 
the Studies into volumes and to assign them consecutive serial numbers. 

Soton J. Buck 


The Indians of the Pike’s peak region; including an account of the battl. 
of Sand creek, and of occurrences in El Paso county, Colorado, 
during the war with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, in 1864 
and 1868. By Irving Howbert. (New York: The Knicker- 
bocker Press, 1914. 230 p. $1.35) 

The title of this interesting book is somewhat misleading. Though the 
first two chapters contain a brief sketch of the customs of the principal 
Indian tribes formerly inhabiting what is now the state of Colorado, the 
remaining five chapters deal with the Indian troubles in the region about 
Pike’s peak between 1864 and 1868. This latter is the valuable portion 
of the book, containing as it does the recollections of a participant in the 
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various episodes described. Of this section the greater part is devoted 
to an account of the events surrounding the battle or massacre of Sand 
creek and to a vigorous defense of the action of Colonel Chivington and 
the Third Colorado cavalry. In the final chapter are reminiscences of 
the Indian troubles of the year 1868 in the district about Colorado City. 

Concerning few events in the history of Colorado is there as much dis- 
pute as there is over the so-called massacre of the Cheyenne and other 
Indians at Sand creek in November, 1864. It was and is maintained 
that the attack was unjustifiable and that the conduct of the Third Colo- 
rado was barbarous. In rebuttal Mr. Howbert, a member of the regi- 
ment, presents in a very clear-cut fashion the case of the Colorado 
pioneer. He justifies the attack on the score of the previous Indian 
troubles and the necessity of punishing the Indians to insure the future 
safety of the settlers. He denies, seemingly with justice, that the In- 
dians were under the protection of Fort Lyon. In answer to the stories 
of revolting brutality he relates his experiences during the battle, in the 
course of which he did not witness any such acts, though he saw ‘‘a num- 
ber of dead Indians whose scalps had been taken, and among them a few 
squaws.’’ One of his statements is emphatic (p. 111): ‘‘I never saw 
any one deliberately shoot at a squaw, nor do I believe that any children 
were intentionally killed.’’ The evidence of so competent an eyewitness, 
even though it is presented fifty years after the event, can hardly be 
neglected in the history of the frontier strife with the Indians. The real 
diffieulty lies in the reader’s desire entirely to exculpate the settlers at 
onee after reading such a convincing narrative. 

James F. WILLARD 


Letters of a woman homesteader. By Elinore Pruitt Stewart. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 282 p. 
$1.25) 

The title of this interesting little volume gives the reader only a slight 
suggestion of its real character. It is true that the book is a series of let- 
ters written by a young woman who, tired of the struggle to make a living 
for herself and child in Denver, has taken up a claim in southwestern 
Wyoming in the hope of bettering her condition. But if one expects to 
find only the prosaic chronicle of the everyday life of a homesteader he 
will be pleasantly surprised for the author has the happy faculty of ar- 
raying even the most commonplace events in clothing which makes them 
extremely attractive. Her breezy descriptions are sure to arouse interest, 
and a genuine love of nature has given her the power to appreciate and 
portray the majesty of the mountains, the wonders of the sunrise and 
sunset, and the cool silence of the great pine forests in a way which will 
appeal to all who love the out-of-doors. 
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The whimsical humor with which she describes her neighbors and ac- 
quaintances is refreshing and at the same time shows the writer’s sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the frontier people and frontier conditions. The 
reader cannot fail to get acquainted with ‘‘gude mon’’ Stewart, Gavotte, 
and the efficient Mrs. O’Shaughnessy ; to have a kindly feeling for lonely 
Zebbie Parker and little Cora Belle; and to enjoy a laugh at the eccentric 
Aggie McEttrick whose Seotch instinet for getting the worth of her 
money compels her to miss a midnight train rather than give up her room 
at the hotel when she has paid for a whole night’s lodgings; and at the 
cow-puncher who instructs his companion as to the most expeditious way 
to bring his love affair to a happy conclusion. 

The hard life of the frontier home is mentioned but not emphasized. 
Here and there are suggestions of sad and troubled days but since it is 
the evident intention of the ‘‘homesteader’’ to enjoy life, they are few. 
‘*When you think of me,’’ she writes, ‘‘ you must think of me as one who 
is truly happy. It is true, I want a great many things I haven’t got, but 
I don’t want them enough to be discontented and not enjoy the blessings 
that are mine. I have my home among the blue mountains, my healthy, 


well-formed children, my clean, honest husband, . . . I have loads 
and loads of flowers which I tend myself. . . I have the best, kindest 
neighbors. . . Do you wonder I am so happy?’’ 


What with chickens, cows and children, housework, gardenwork, and 
farmwork one wonders how the time was found to write letters so de- 
cidedly worth while. There is not a dull page in the whole book. 

WituiM V. Pooitry 


Diary of Nelson Kingsley, a California argonaut of 1849. Edited by 
Frederick J. Teggart, associate professor of Pacific coast his- 
tory, University of California; eurator of the Academy of 
Pacific Coast History. [Publications of the Academy of Pa- 
cific Coast History, vol. 3, no. 3.} (Berkeley: University of 
California, 1914. 413 p. $1.00) 

This is the bare text of the journal of a gold-seeker who left New Haven 
in the bark Anna Reynolds on March 12, 1849, and arrived in San Fran- 
cisco bay on November 22, 1849, after a tedious voyage around the Horn. 
The author was an associate of the California and New Haven Joint 
Stock company, and gives in his record a picture of the bickerings and 
failures common to that type of organization. In August, 1850, when 
the company was eighteen months old, he was of the opinion ‘‘that we 
could not raise money enough to take ourselves all home.’’ He remained 
in California until March, 1851, when he sailed for the states. Here the 
journal ends. There are abundant details of prices and conditions in 
the Sacramento valley, as daily records of gold output after the company 
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began to wash it. The printing appears to be literal and precise, but 
Mr. Teggart has not provided us with the illuminating notes that he 
might have drawn from his rich knowledge of California history. 

F. L. P. 


Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart. His life and times. A political his- 
- tory of Canada from 1814 to 1873. By John Boyd. (Toron- 
to: The Maemillan Company of Canada, 1914. 439 p. $5.00) 

Sir George Cartier played for many years a leading part in Canadian 
publie life. The great crux of Canadian polities is of course the rela- 
tions between French and English. As the leader of a somewhat back- 
ward province, sympathizing fully with the prejudices of his countrymen, 
yet enlightened enough to desire a good understanding with the English, 
and to see that such dreams as that of ‘‘a French republic on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence’’ were impracticable, Cartier is an interesting figure. 
He it was who made possible the federation of the scattered Canadian 
provinces, by persuading the habitant that only so could absorption in 
the American union be prevented, and that such federation would mean 
the retention under imperial sanction of the special privileges of the 
French. His life-long friendship with Sir John MacDonald, the Upper 
Canadian leader, is one of the features of Canadian political history, and 
the two statesmen did much to extricate Canada from the quagmire of 
racial and religious bitterness into which she had been plunged in 1837. 
Cartier was a legist too, and it was by his endeavors that the admirable 
civil code of Quebec, practically as it exists today, was framed out of the 
welter of old French customs, edicts and ordinances of French intendants 
and councils, provincial laws, and what not, which had previously ex- 
isted. Though no orator, he had the power of hitting out phrases which 
stick. When under the union act of 1841, the number of representatives 
from Upper and Lower Canada was by imperial statute made equal, for 
the purpose of partially disenfranchising the French majority, and when 
the increase of population in the upper province put the boot on the other 
foot, Cartier calmly told the convulsed house of commons that the excess 
of population in Upper Canada had no more right to representation than 
so many codfish in the bay of Gaspé. Similarly, when the charter for the 
Canadian Pacific railway went through, it was Cartier who leaped to his 
feet with the ery, ‘‘ All aboard for the West.’’ 

Mr. Boyd’s life of this interesting man is not wholly satisfactory. The 
subtitle of ‘‘A political history of Canada from 1814 to 1873’’ reveals 
one of its defects. The attempt to show Cartier as invariably the central 
figure at times falsifies the perspective, and at others produces the para- 
dox that we lose him in long accounts of well-known events and tenden- 
cies, regarding which Mr. Boyd has nothing new to tell us. Cartier had 
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preserved his papers with great care, and the reminiscences which he left 
behind presumably written with the fearless candor which was a part of 
him, would have been interesting in the extreme, but since his death they 
seem to have disappeared, and far too much of Mr. Boyd’s volume is 
taken up with long extracts from well-known secondary authorities. The 
book could with advantage have been shortened to three hundred pages. 
Another misfortune is that it was produced ‘‘in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Sir George Etienne Cartier’s birth,’’ and 
as a livre d ’occasion, produced in conjunction with a rather florid cere- 
mony, its literary merit suffers. Long facsimile reproductions of letters 
to the author from Sir Robert Borden, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and other 
great and good men, pictures of the house in which the book was com- 
pleted, ete., pad out the already verbose volume. 

Yet Mr. Boyd’s book is not without value. By careful picking and 
choosing we can arrive at a lifelike picture of the vigorous, fearless per- 
sonality of his hero: brusque, overbearing, willing to buy either an op- 
ponent or a constituent, if only so he could earry his point, but with a 
love for Canada which extended far beyond the bounds of his native 
province, and with a high belief in her destiny which did much to keep 
her sound in her hours of doubt and almost of despair. 

W. L. Grant 


The tercentenary history of Canada from Champlain to Laurier, 
MDCVIII-MCMVII. By Frank Basil Tracy. Revised to the 
present time by Britton B. Cooke. In three volumes. (New 
York and Toronto: P. F. Collier and Son, 1913. 1180 p. 
$2.25) 

This book is laid out by an earnest student who has had a very wide 
reading and who possesses a great power of assimilation combined with 
the faculty of analysis, for he is enabled to embody in eleven hundred 
and fifty small pages all that is necessary to know of the numerous events 
embracing three centuries, without running, as so many authors do, into 
particular topics which may suit his own fancy, to the detriment of 
other situations of equal importance. Thus the narrative is well bal- 
anced and every part of it is proportioned to the merit of each subject. 

I like an exposition of this kind, so well distributed in short chapters 
and sorted chronologically. The reader is not suddenly carried to an- 
other period of time nearer to him, and he advances slowly, with his face 
looking backward, so to say, from the point of departure, after the fashion 
of a land surveyor who traces a straight line as he proceeds on the ground 
and knowing exactly where he is to stop. This, after all, is what former 
generations have done and also what we are doing every day. 

Having ascertained, as above, the convenience of this arrangement, J 
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find that the whole description is expressed with a sense of fair play alto- 
gether creditable and that in the case of blame, for instance, even the 
terms used are never too strong for the ear of a delicate reader. Praise 
is also measured on the same scale and we are left free to elevate our ad- 
miration a little more if it please any of us to do so, but the narrative is 
not dull for all that. It runs swiftly and turns around the main facts 
once or twice in order to make us more familiar with all their aspects. 

The reader will easily remember what he has seen in this book. The 
effect on the mind is that of a candid and clear truth, and nowhere can 
be detected any desire to enforce certain plea or theory or way of inter- 
preting history after a preconceived manner belonging to a particular 
school — and not always upright. The philosophy of the author is in 
perfect tune with the new style in history — that is: men of the past 
must not be represented as more exceptional or honest than those of our 
own days, and this is simply correct because humanity has not changed 
since. We are bound to judge the individuals after that standard, al- 
though circumstances may have taken sometime an aspect quite different 
from those within our personal knowledge. 

Any one who succeeds in tracing the main lines of the records of a 
people is more of a historian than the writer who indulges in the deserip- 
tion of a mass of details fit for an article in a magazine and limited to a 
brief period of history. 

BENJAMIN SULTE 


The Canadian North-west. Its early development and legislative records. 
Minutes of the councils of the Red river colony and the north- 
ern department of Rupert’s Land. Edited by Prof. E. H. 
Oliver, University of Saskatchewan. In two volumes. Volume 
I. [Publications of the Canadian Archives, no. 9.} (Ottawa: 
Government Printing Bureau, 1914. 688 p.) 

Canadian history naturally divides itself into three great sections whose 
limits are determined by geographical considerations as well as those of 
race, time, and environment. Lower Canada is the region of the French 
occupation ; Upper Canada received its development after the American 
revolution and derived its social order from the loyalists who were in- 
demnified by grants of Ontario lands; the Canadian Northwest is the 
field of the fur companies and the railroads, and has an essential unity 
less with Ontario and Lower Canada than with the vast continental in- 
terior of which it forms a physical part. Beyond lake Superior the great 
’ plains are unbroken between northern Mexico and the Arctic, and the 
international boundary along the forty-ninth parallel does not represent 
any important economic or social division. 

The records of the Canadian Northwest, the first instalment of which 
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are now at hand, reveal the close relationships between that section and 
the American Northwest and Southwest. They are published under the 
direction of the archivist who has done so much for history in Canada, 
and under the immediate editorial supervision of Mr. Oliver of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. They promise to cover the whole range of 
Northwest history from the incorporation of the Hudson’s Bay company 
down to the Alberta and Saskatchewan acts of 1905, and when the second 
volume will have appeared they will doubtless become the standard 
source for general historians of the region. 

The parallelism between Canadian and American development in the 
Northwest works out often in minute resemblances. It was in 1832 that 
active development of the upper Missouri and Rocky mountain country 
was beginning on a large scale, and that Independence and Fort Leaven- 
worth were thriving on the new life of the far West. In that year, at 
Fort Garry (Winnipeg) the local officers of the Hudson’s Bay company 
held a council that indicates the need for better institutions in the valleys 
of the Red and Assiniboine. And thereafter church and state were never 
absent in that country. None of the colonial corporations that operated 
in the American seaboard colonies did as well by its wards as the Hud- 
son’s Bay company, through its council of Assiniboia, did for the little 
population that held the nucleus of Manitoba. Until the end of the six- 
ties, when company control was stopped and Manitoba became a state in 
the dominion of Canada, the council continued in its work. Its prob- 
lems of education, lands, and communication bear a family resemblance 
to those of the American frontier. 

Isolation was the great obstacle to the rapid development of Assiniboia. 
The route leading through Hudson’s bay was closed by ice much of the 
year. The great lakes stretched away to the southeast, closed part of the 
time, and always impeded by the obstructions at the sault Ste. Marie and 
Niagara until the completion of the Sault and Welland canals. Nearest 
of all available bases was St. Peter’s, in the United States, and deliberate 
efforts were made to develop a regular trade thither. Fort Snelling had 
been erected by the United States shortly after the war of 1812, and St. 
Paul had grown up in its vicinity in the thirties. The Red river carts 
had already been coming annually to the mouth of St. Peter’s river for 
many years, and the traffic that they began merged without break into 
the larger freights of the Northern Pacific, the Canadian Pacific, and the 
Great Northern. In 1845 the council of Assiniboia remitted taxes on one 
stove per resident per year imported from St. Peter’s, and encouraged 
the export of local goods over this route by allowing exporters to bring in 
personal goods duty free. 

We have in this volume the complete minutes of the council of As- 
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siniboia, many letters and other papers of the governors, and part of the 
minutes of the council for the northern department of Rupert’s Land, as 
well as several useful maps. The printing and proof reading appear to 
be carefully done, but there are no page references connecting the elab- 
orate table of contents with the printed texts, and it is both difficult and 
exasperating to thumb over the whole book to find any specific document. 
It is to be hoped that the second and final volume may have an index. 
Freperic L. Paxson 


Insurgent Mexico. By John Reed. (New York and London: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1914. 326 p. $1.50 net) 

Mr. Reed’s book describes insurgent Mexico from the newspaper cor- 
respondent’s, or magazine writer’s point of view. Therein Mr. Reed 
presents to us a remarkably true and vivid picture of Mexico as it is to- 
day. Almost without comment on his part he describes the Mexican 
people, their country, their life, their customs, and so forth, choosing his 
details with unerring skill, and presenting the picture with charming 
directness and simplicity. In so doing Mr. Reed has succeeded in bring- 
ing before an Anglo-American public a sympathetic picture of a Spanish- 
American people, making clear therewith some of the striking differences 
that render understanding and intercourse between the two so difficult. 

In reading Mr. Reed’s sketches one experiences something of the charm 
of this untoward country and its exceptional people, child-like, spon- 
taneous, untrammeled by the conventional codes that confine men and 
women of a more advanced civilization. One appreciates their quick and 
ready response to the immediate, their disdainful disregard of the re- 
mote; one realizes the futility of their revolutionary warfare, lacking 
any clearly defined course, left in the hands of haphazard leaders, car- 
ried on by slightly organized, undisciplined masses of men, most of 
whom — in common with the peons left at home — have little or no con- 
ception of what they are all fighting for. 

The extensive ranchos, the stately haciendas, once the scenes of charm- 
ing Spanish hospitality, now either usurped by revolutionists or occupied 
by bandit bands; the wretched poverty of the poor peons still living on 
these estates; the news of warfare constantly coming in from all sides; 
the ‘‘bailles’’ between battles; the singing and dancing; the cock fighting 
and gambling; the utter disregard of human life, and the cruelty on so 
many occasions; such is Mexico today, as Mr. Reed sees it, from the 
standpoint of the newspaper correspondent, or magazine writer, if you 
will. 

Reed’s Insurgent Mezico shows the writer as he is and at his best, as 
a realist in the artistic sense, who describes life as he sees it, on the hu- 
man side. Always sympathetic, thoroughly steeped in his subject, Mr. 
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Reed still succeeds in keeping his personality from the pages. Vividly 
dramatic, full of realism, in itself romance, accurate and sane, are these 
sketches that Mr. Reed affords us in his Insurgent Mexico —a contribu- 
tion, be it said, to the human and artistic aspects of this trouble-torn 
country. 

LinpLeEy M. KeAsBey 


Panama. The canal, the country and the people. By Arthur Bullard 
(Albert Edwards). Revised edition with additional chapters. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 601 p. $2.00 
net) 

Mr. Bullard’s compact book is a veritable cyclopedia of information, 
set forth in narrative style, concerning Panama, the country, the canal, 
and the people. Especially instructive is the author’s historical account: 
of the early days after the arrival of the Europeans; of the part played 
on the isthmus in the revolt from Spain; of the subsequent era of varied 
misrule, when there was no political principle at stake save local self- 
government; of the use made by the commercial world of old caravan 
routes; of the building of the railway and the unsuccessful attempt to 
construct a waterway from sea to sea; of the recent revolt from Colombia, 
the independence of the republic, and the actual construction of the 
Panama canal. 

In depicting the Panama people, Mr. Bullard is entirely frank, if not 
altogether fair. From this account they seem to be a slipshod, lazy folk, 
cherishing a deep-seatea hatred for foreigners, and antagonistic to all at- 
tempts to improve their country through outside aid. ‘‘The situation,”’ 
says Mr. Bullard, ‘‘furnishes an interesting study of how far political 
passion can blind people to their economic interests.’’ In the end, how- 
ever, Mr. Bullard admits his own inability, and that of every other 
American, really to understand the Panama people; though there may be 
some virtues among them still undiscovered. 

On the other hand Mr. Bullard gives his readers a real impression of 
the wonderful natural resources of this isthmus country. There are great 
difficulties, however, in the way of their development. Among these our 
author points out: the uncertainty of land titles; the absence of roads and 
bridges, rendering it impossible to install machinery any distance from 
navigable waters; and, the greatest difficulty of all, the scarcity of suit- 
able labor. Native labor is all but useless, and imported labor is exposed 
to the ravages of jungle fever, which few, if any, escape. In this con- 
nection Mr. Bullard calls our well-deserved attention to the remarkable 
improvements in sanitation effected under the American government; in 
his opinion, these improvements, consisting of water-works, ice plants and 
laundries, plumbing and drainage systems, paving and quarantine re- 
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quirements, ete., have transformed Panama itself, for instance, from a 
pesthole into a sanitary, if not actually a salubrious city. 

Mr. Bullard’s book is delightfully written, in easy, conversational 
style; it is full of vivid descriptions of the country and interesting inei- 
dents in the life of the people. There is an excellent index at the end; 
altogether the book should add considerably to the voluminous literature 
on the subject of the American isthmus. 

LinpLey M. Keassey 

















NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The resignation of Claude H. Van Tyne from the board of editors 
of the Mississrppt VALLEY HistroricaL Review leaves his feilew editors 
with a keen sense of personal loss; and in announcing that resignation 
they wish to bear their testimony both to the high value of the assist- 
ance and advice that he ever stood ready to contribute freely, and to 
the pleasant and harmonious relations that always existed between him 
and his fellow editors. 


The American church history seminar of the Catholic University of 
America, at Washington, D. C., has just published its first Annual re- 
port on the work done by its member during the academic year, 1914- 
1915. In addition to work in historical methodology and criticism, the 
seminar as a whole has undertaken the collection and organization of a 
complete bibliography of the sources and materials for the study of 
American church history from 1492 to 1690, an enterprise which will 
greatly facilitate the future studies of the seminar. Each of the twelve 
members of the seminar was further set to research on some special 
subject; and in the field of western history, monographs are promised 
by Mr. Ammi Brown on the influence of the Quebee act on the American 
revolution ; by Rev. Daniel O’Connell on the Spanish inquisition in the 
Spanish colonies of the United States; by Rev. Philip Gordon on the 
historical value of the Jesuit relations. 


A brief article by Edgar R. Harlan, curator of the Historical Depart- 
ment of Iowa, is rich in suggestion regarding the use of the motion 
picture film as historical source material. The three and a half pages 
of the pamphlet, reprinted from the July, 1915, Annals of Iowa, make 
scarcely a beginning in the subject. It is to be hoped that Mr. Harlan 
will expand his pioneer effort in this hitherto untouched field. 


The October issue of the Jowa journal of history and politics indicates 
a very practical and very modern phase of its field by publishing a dis- 
cussion of the legislation of the thirty-sixth general assembly of Iowa, 
which was in session from January to April, 1915. The author is Mr. 
Frank Edward Horack, of the State University of Iowa. Mr. Jacob 
Van der Zee, of the same institution, contributes an article on the his- 
tory of Presbyterianism in Iowa City. A large number of publications 
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are noticed, and comment is made on the activities of several historical 
societies. This issue, being the final one for 1915, includes an index to 
all four numbers of volume x1. 


The latest volume of the Wisconsin historical collections is a compre- 
hensive index of the preceding volumes, I-xx. 


Homer C. Hockett and Arthur M. Schlesinger have just published a 
syllabus of United States history. Both authors are of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


In the Magazine of history for June, Rev. C. W. Backus, a staff officer 
of General Merritt, recounts his participation in the fight at Appomattox 
Court House; Mrs. E. M. Gosse tells of some of the historic places in 
Old Roxbury, Massachusetts; General Philip Reade continues his article 
on Massachusetts at Valley Forge; and Rear Admiral C. M. Chester re- 
lates ‘‘The romantic story of Rebecca Chester of New London.’’ The 
documentary department contains a letter from Lincoln to Rev. James 
Lemen, quoted from a paper read by Mr. W. C. MacNaul before the 
Chicago Historical Society in February, 1915; and a letter written by 
Franklin to Rev. Dr. Price, published in the Boston Transcript about 
seventy-five years ago, and now in the possession of a venerable gentle- 
man of Boston. 


The Catholic historical review for October prints an extremely interest- 
ing report by Bishop Flaget of the diocese of Bardstown to Pius VII, 
dated April, 1815, in which is given an account of Catholic activities in 
the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio, and the territories of In- 
diana, Illinois, and Michigan. Two articles in the same number are of 
general historical interest: ‘‘Pioneer efforts in Catholic journalism 
in the United States (1809-1840) ,’’ and ‘‘ Early conversions to the Cath- 
olie church in America (1521-1830).”’ 


The Ohio Valley Historical Association held its ninth annual meeting 
on October 21 and 22, 1915, at Columbus, Ohio. Five papers were read 
treating various phases of the general subject: ‘‘ Early religious devel- 
opment in the Ohio valley.’’ In addition there were single papers on: 
‘*Fixing the capital of Ohio’’; ‘‘Woman suffrage in the constitutional 
conventions of Ohio’’; ‘‘Political effects of the panie of 1837’’; and 
‘*Early newspapers in the Virginias.’’ 


Mr. Gilbert A. Tracy of Putnam, Connecticut, has recently printed 
the lecture delivered by Abraham Lincoln in Cooper’s institute, New 
York, in February, 1860. The booklet includes the speech of introdue- 
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tion made on that occasion by William Cullen Bryant, and a reprint 
from the New York Evening Post of an account, written by James A. 
Briggs in 1867, of the negotiations which resulted in the engagement of 
Mr. Lincoln to deliver the lecture. 


On October 9, the forty-fourth anniversary of the great Chicago fire, 
the Chicago Historical Society dedicated a room in its building to the 
fire department of Chicago. The room contains exhibits of great in- 
terest in the fire of 1871 and the Chicago fire department, the center of 
attraction being an old hand fire engine, which at the dedication was 
presented to the society in the name of the city of Chicago by Chief 
Thomas O’Connor. The address of the evening was made by Colonel 
Francis A. Eastman, his subject being, ‘‘The old volunteer and later 
fire companies and the great fire of October 8-9, 1871.”’ 


Local history in Kentucky literature is the subject of an interesting 
paper read by Otto A. Rothert before the Louisville Literary Club, Sep- 
tember 27, 1915, and privately printed. It is a reckoning of the use 
already made of episodes of Kentucky history by novelists, poets, and 
other literary workers, and a suggestion of fields of history and mines 
of material as yet unworked by them. 


The leading article in the Tennessee historical magazine for Septem- 
ber is entitled ‘‘The true route of the Natchez trace.’’ In it Mr. Park 


Marshall aims to correct ‘‘what he considers a serious error in topo- 
graphical history’’ in regard to the location of the Natchez trace or 
Columbian highway, which has received support from even the publi- 
cations of the bureau of American ethnology. Mr. John H. De Witt 
concludes the article, begun in the June number, on General James 


Winchester. The value of the article is increased by the printing of 


many letters from the Winchester papers. Forty-six carefully annotated 
letters written by James K. Polk to Cave Johnson, between 1833 and 
1848, are contributed by the editor, St. George L. Sioussat. 


In the October number of the Southwestern historical quarterly ap- 
pears the first chapter of a study of ‘‘ Administrative problems of the 
confederate post-office department,’’ by L. R. Garrison. William What- 
ley Pierson’s study of the case of Texas versus White is concluded in 
this issue. There are also articles by Robert Finney Miller on ‘‘ Early 
Presbyterianism in Texas,’’ and by Charles E. Chapman on ‘‘The Alto 
California supply ships, 1773-76.’’ Another instalment of the series 


of British correspondence concerning Texas is printed in the documen- 
tary department. 
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